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To 
The  Memory  of  my  Father, 

John  T.  B.  McMaster,  M.  D. , 
This  sketch  of  his  Grandfather 
Is  inscribed. 


k     SKETCH  OF 
REVEREND  SAMUEL  McMASTER, 
Pastor  during,  the  Revolutionary  War  Period  of  the 

oldest  Presbyterian  Church,  in  America; 
??-PA°Ji   §^A  executor  o_f  Madame  Anne  ffoJLjdeji, 

dajAfihter.  of  Reverend  Francis  ^^kejuie; 
Founder  of  the  MbMast ejr  Family,  of  the 
Eas tern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

By  John  Stevenson  McMaster. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1744  and  died  in 
1811.   The  age  therefore  in  which  he  lived  was  the  one  when 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were  being  ruled  by  George  III 
and  George  IV,  Prussia  by  Frederick  the  Great,  France  by  Louis 
XV,  Louis  XVI,  and  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

It  was  a  period  of  great  strife  and  furnished  these  great 
wars:   the  French  Revolution,  the  numerous  campaigns  and  ex- 
ploits of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Seven  Years  War,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  numerous  Indian  Wars. 


Born  In  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  and  coming  to  America 
about  176.5  and  remaining  in  America  until  his  death,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  experienced  fully  the  four  periods  of  the  American 
Revolution,  viz: 

1763  -  1776  -  Causes  and  Beginnings. 
1776  -  1783  -  Winning  Independence. 
1783  -  1789  -  Critical  Period. 
1789  -  1815  -  Period  of  Weakness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  war  of  1812  was  brewing,  and 
Napoleon  I.  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
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He  was  familiar  therefore  with  the  cry  of  "No  taxation  with- 
out representation,"  and  with  the  words  and  works  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Madison,  Franklin,  Adams,  Henry, 
Lafayette,  Cornwallis,  Annold ,  Andre  and  the  host  of  ot&er 
public  men.   He  forcibly  advocated  the  observance  of  all  the 
days  of  fasting  peculiar  to  this  period  and  to  him  it  seemed 
eminently  proper  to  preach  in  his  several  churches  sermons  in 
accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  Congress  setting  apart  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  "for  the  estimable  blessings  received  of 
Almighty  God  and  for  the  capture  of  Cornwallis." 

He  saw  the  country  of  Washington,  then  about  like  "Denmark 
now,  become  larger  and  wealthier  after  the  great  Louisiana 
purchase  by  Jefferson,  and  knew  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Baltimore  when  they  were  little  more  than  towns. 

It  was  the  period  when  there  were  no  railroads,  no  steam- 
boats, and  but  few  books  in  America,  and  when  the  Indians  were 
still  troublesome  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 

The  seat  of  government  had  begun  at  New  York  and  gone 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washington. 

When  he  began  to  preach  in  Maryland,  in  the  churches  es- 
tablished by  Francis  Make mi e ,  that  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  had  been  dead  nearly  seventy  years,  and  his 
churches  had  found  it  hard  to  survive  the  Revolution  and  the 
Tories. 

The  only  one  of  Makemie ' s  descendants  then  living  was  his 
rich,  childless  and  aged  widowed  daughter,  Madame  Anne  Holden. 
She  lived  in  Accomack  County,  Virginia,  not  far  from  Pitts'  Creek 
Church,  was  a  most  pronounced  patriot,  and  de-eply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  churches  established  by  her  father. 

The  missionaries  in  this  part  of  Maryland  were  at  this  time 
few  in  numbers  and  were  crying  for  helpers,  and  "at  no  time  per- 
haps had  so  great  a  want  of  interest  been  manifested  among  all 
classes  in  religious  matters." 

So  much  for  the  cotemporary  period.   Other  facts  about  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Rev.  Samuel  McMaster  (commonly  called  Parson  McMaster) 
was  born  September  10,  1744,  in  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  but  just 
where  in  Scotland  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.   Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  learn  anything  whatever  about  his  parents  or  other  aw 
cestors.   It  is  believed  that  they  were  "poor  but  respectable."  He 


may  have  been  "born  at  Ardgour,  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  which 
was  the  first  home  of  the  McMagtera.   Those  of  that  name  now 
reside  chiefly  in  Lochaber  and  Wigtonshire,  Scotland.   He  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  to  some  place  near  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  year  176  5,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.   It  was  banishment  "for  conscience  sake,"  and  in  order  to 
reach  America,  he  was  compelled  to  work  his  passage  on  ship 
board.   There  came  with  him,  and  settled  near  Carlisle,  two 
brothers  (who  died  bachelors)  and  a  sister  who  married  a  Mr. 
Mullins  and  by  him  had  a  son  who  became  a  Methodist  minister. 
Concerning  these  two  brothers  and  this  sister  and  her  family  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  further. 

About  1770,  at  the  age  of  26  years,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  he  became  a  student  dH  the 
Academy  at  Newark,  Delaware,  the  then  leading  "Old  School" 
Presbyterian  Academy  in  AmsxiKK  ITorth  America,  and  the  rival  at 
one  time  of  Princeton  College,  which  was  founded  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  "New  School."   He  graduated  from  the  Newark 
Academy  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  30  years. 

At  this  time  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  Delaware,  appealed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  fof  religious  laborers.   "Two  noble- 
hearted  young"  men  caught  the  echo  of  this  'Macedonian  cry,1  and 
responded  at  once  to  the  pressing  appeal.   These  were  Samuel 
McMaster  and  John  Rankin." 

Accordingly,  on  April  26,  1774,  he  was  recommnded  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, 
Delaware,  "in  order  to  trial  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry." 
The  original  of  this  certificate  of  recommendation  I  have  seen. 
It  is  now  in  the  custody  of  Miss  Margaret  R.  Spence  with  other 
early  .records  of  the  Snow  Hill  Church. 

On  October  25,  1774,  as  "a  piece  of  trial,"  an  exegesis  on 
this  question  was  appointed  him:  "Q,uonam  sensis  pecatorem  fides 
.just if  icat?"  (To  what  extent  does  faith  justify  one  who  errs  in 
doctrineV )   This  trial  discourse  was  heard  and  approved  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lewes  on  November  29,  177  5. 

On  March  26,  1776,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lewes,  and  urn  the  next  day  (March  27,  1776)  he  delivered 
at  Dover,  Delaware,  a  popular  sermon  on  Col.  3rd  and  3rd,  "Por 
ye  are  dead,  a.nd  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

On  April  24,  1778,  he  acted  as  Clerk  pro  tern,  of  the  Session 
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of  the  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  preached 
from  March  27,  1776,  to  April  20,  1779,  as  a  supply,  for  "the 
Presbyterian  "Dissenting  Congregation  near  Snow  Hill  town." 

On  April  20,  1779,  he  was  ordained  at  the  Buckingham  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Berlin,  Maryland,  as  Pastor  over  the  "United 
Congregations  of  Snow  Hill  and  Pitts'  Creek,"  in  which  connec- 
tion, and  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rehoboth,  Maryland,  he  re- 
mained thirty-one  years,  viz:  from  April  20,  1779,  to  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  1811. 

On  August  6,  1781,  he  married  Nancy  Gillet,  he  being  37 
years  of  age  and  she  18  years  of  age. 

Nancy  Gillet,  said  to  be  a  refined,  gentle  and  excellent 
woman,  wag  the  daughter  of  Ayres  Gillet  and  Mary  Ann,  his  first 
wife,  who  were  people  of  respectability,  prominence  and  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  who  then  resided  on  a  farm  on  the  seaside 
near  Horntown,  Accomack  County,  Virginia. 

Nancy  was  an  own  sister  of  the  late  Col.  James  Gillet,  of 
Accomack  County,  Virginia.   Ayers  Gillet' s  second  wife  was 
Tabitha  Wise,  whose  first  husband, ascx  John  Wise,  was  grandfather 
of  the  late  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.   Nancy's  half- 
sister,  Tabitha,pmarried  John  Custis,  Sr. ,  of  Deep  Creek,  father 
of  Mrs.  CatherihefwfttFton  (Custis)  Poulson,  of  Onancock,   Vir- 
ginia.  Judf-e  John  William  Gillet,  of  Accomack  Court  House, 
was  a  son  of  Nancy's  half  brother,  William  Gillet. 

Samuel  and  Nancy  McMaster  had  seven  children,  viz:   four 
boys  (William,  James,  Samuel,  and  John  Gillet)  and  three  girls 
(Mary, Nancy  and  Mollie  Gillet).   Of  these  seven  only  three 
(William,  James  and  Samuel)  attained  their  majority;  the  rest 
dying  before  attaining  the  age  of  four  years.   William  and 
James  became  physicians,  and  Samuel  a  farmer  and  tanner. 

On  December  21,  1801,  Nancy  died,  at  the  age  of  38  years. 

Within  one  year  thereafter  (thus  following  the  example  of 
the  widow  of  Francis  Makemie)  viz,  on  July  22,  1802,  Parson 
McMaster  (then  58  years  old}  married  Sarah  Ayers,  daughter  of 
John  Ayers  and  Janette  (Martin)  Ayers,  and  granddaughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Martin,  all  people  of  much  worth  and  prominence. 

Robert  rendered  valuable  services  during  the  Revolution. 
The  late  Dr.  John  S.  Martin,  of  Worcester  County,  Maryland, 
was  of  this  family.   Of  this  marriage  there  was  no  issue.   Sarah 
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was  born  near  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  and  died  in  1841,  having 
survived  the  Parson  about  30  years.   She  lived  after  her  marriage 
and  until  her  death  on  the  Monaster  homestead  Farm   (near  Po- 
comoke ,  Maryland)  with  her  step-son,  Samuel  McMaster,  and  his 
family.   She  was  a  woman  of  much  force  and  positiveness  of 
character. 

During  all  the  thirty-five  years  (as  supply  and  pastor) 
Parson  McMaster  was  preaching  in  the  three  churches  at  Snow 
Hill,  Pitts'  Creek  and  Rehoboth,  his  only  charge,  he  appears 
to  have  lived  but  in  three  places,  viz:   before  his  marriage, 
at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  and  after  his  marriage,  at  Poplar  Grove, 
Accomack  County,  Virginia,  and  on  the  hoaestead  Para  near  Poco- 
moke.   This  farm  was  conveniently  located  for  the  three  churches 
he  was  serving,  and  at  the  same  time  near  his  first  wife's 
birthplace  and  relatives. 

At  each  place  of  residence  he  conducted  a  private  school, 
then  known  as  a  "Latin  School."  Among  his  pupils  at  Poplar 
Grove,  and  the  pupil  who  had  the  fastest  horse,  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Governor  w"iae  or  Virginia. 

The  dwelling  housaaimon  this  farm  is  patterned  after  some 
of  the  most  interesting  dwellings  in  Accomack  County,  Virginia, 
and  is  unlike  such  houses  in  Maryland.   One  of  the  photographs 
of  this  house,  taken  of  late  years,  is  in  my  possession. 

The  semi-detached  two  story  brick  building  at  the  east  end 
of  this  house  was  the  parson's  study  and  school  rooms. 

This  farm,  known  as  Pouke's  Choice,  and  later  as  Goshen, 
and  containing  206  acres,  the  parson  bought  from  George  Steven- 
son and  his  wife,  Sarah,  April  28,  1788,  for  618  pounds  sterling 
($3,090),  it  having  been  devised  to  said  George  by  -the  will  chf 
his  father,  Joseph  Stevenson.   This  farm  was  devised  by  the  will 
of  Parson  McMaster  to  his  son,  Samuel,  after  whose  death  it  was 
sold  by  Samuel's  heirs  to  Isaac  Harris,  the  father  of  the  present 
oner,  Mrs.  George  Bayne,  who  only  a  short  time  ago  sold  the 
timber  on  this  farm  (mostly  first  growth)  to  Edgar  W.  McMaster, 
a  great  grandson  of  Parson  McMaster. 

His  salary  from  the  Snow  Hill  Church  for  the  years  1781  to 
1792  inclusive  (12  years)  averaged  about  $160  a  year.  I  do  not 
know  the  amount  he  received  from  the  other  two  churches. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Rehoboth  Church,  a  copy  of  which 
history,  and  possibly  the  only  copy  (now  unfortunately  lost),  was 
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in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Irving  Spenoo  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
"Early  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."   The  quotation 
from  this  history  which  Mr.  Spence  gives  is  as  follows:   "The 
first  congregation  which  worshipped  at  Rehoboth  consisted  of 
English  dissenters.   A  few  families  migrated  from  England,  their 
consciences  not  suffering  them  to  comply  with  the  establishment 
then  existing,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Pocomoke  River  and 
the  adjacent  parts;  some  on  the  east  and  some  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Rehoboth."   This  was  likely  the 
first  history  of  this  oldest  Prebyterian  Church  in  America,  and 
in  compiling  it  Parson  McMaster  was  undoubtedly  assisted  by 
Parson  Makemle'a  daughter,  Madame  Anne  Holden. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Parson  McMaster  left  a  number  of 
his  sermons  and  other  writings,  and  books  in  his  residence  on  his 
homestead  farm  near  Pocoraoke,  but  these  writings  were  subsequent- 
ly destoyed  by  fire.   The  only  writings  of  his  therefore  known 
to  me  to  be  in  existence  now  are  certain  extracts  in  the  minutes 
of  the  churches  at  Lewes  and  Snow  Hill,  and  certain  legal  document 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  certain  estates  in  the  County 
Clerk's  offices  at  Snow  Hill  and  Accomack  Court  House,  and  his 
signature  to  his  interesting  will.   All  the  many  books  also, 
except  the  family  Bible,  referred  to  with  great  particularity 
in  his  will,  seem  to  be  scattered  or  lost.   This  Bible  is  now 
owned  by  Edgar  W.  McMaster,  of  V/c-rcester  County,  Maryland. 

The  early  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  Delaware, 
and  of  the  Pitts'  Creek  and  Rehoboth  Churches  and  of  the  Newark 
Academy,  Delaware,  are  also  lost.   Not  so  however  the  records  of 
the  Snow  Hill  Church  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  What  a 
monument  these  losses  are  to  some  one's  carelessness.   And  how 
they  suggest  that  every  church  where  possible  ought  to  have 
fire-proof  safes  for  the  keeping  6f  4ts  records. 

In  politics,  Parson  McMaster  was  a  strong  Whig,  and  preached 
some  vigorous  sermons  during  the  Revolution,  denouncing  the 
British  and  the  American  Tories. 

During  moBt  of  the  long  pastorate  of  Parson  McMaster  over 
the  churches  at  Snow  Hill,  Pitts'  Creek  and  Rehoboth,  Rev.  John 
Rankin  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Berlin  and  of  a 
nearby  church  in  Delaware,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Ker  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  at  Manokin  (Princess  Anne)  and  at  Wicomico/ 
Messrs  McMaster,  Rankin  and  Ker  were  warm  friends, 
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and  used  to  assist  each  other,  especially  on  Communion  Sundays. 
Mr.  Ker  married  Parson  McMaster  to  Nancy  Gillett,  and  Parson 
McMaster  married  Mr.  Rankin  to  Polly  Atkinson.   All  had  long 
pastorates,  vix. ,  Mr.  Rankin  23  years  as  supply  and  pastor;  Mr. 
Ker  31  years  as  pastor,  and  Mr.  McMastar  35  years  as  supply  and 
pastor. 

Mr.  Rankin  was  born  in  Newark,  "Delaware,  March  22,  17  50, 
"of  (it  is  believed)  poor  but  respectable  parents;"  was  a  school- 
mate of  Newark  Academy  (though  he  did  not  graduate)  of  Parson 
McMaster,  and  came  with  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Levies-    was  an 
able,  eloquent  and  successful  preacher;  served  the  Berlin  (lurch, 
his  only  charge,  as  supply  and  pastor  from  177  5  to  1798  (23 
years);  and  left  among  his  descendants  the  late  Judge  John  R. 
Pranklin,  of  Snow  Hill,  whosemother,  Sarah  A.,  was  a  daughter 
of  said  John  Rankin. 

Mr.  Ker's  grandfather,  Walter  Ker,  was  banished  from  Scot- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  II  (1685)  along  with  hundreds  of  other 
Scotch  Presbyterians.    Mr.  Ker  was  born  in  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey;  graduated  at  Princeton  College;  ass  pastor  of  Man- 
okin  and  Wicomico  Churches  from  1764  to  1795  (31  years);  was 
also  an  able  and  successful  pastor*  and  left  among  his  descend- 
ants, the  descendants  of  the  late  William  Handy,  of  Princess 
Anne,  whose  wife,  Betsy,  was  a  daughter  of  said  Jacob  Ker. 

In  1783,  Rev.  Br.  Alexander  McWharter  was  chosen  Principal 
of  the  Washington  Academy  at  Princess  Anne,  and  Parson  McMaster* 
delivered  (for  Mr.  Jacob  Ker)  to  Dr.  McWharter  the  notice  of 
his  appointment  aforesaid. 

Parson  McMaster  (his  name  in  the  synod  records  through  a 
common  error  generally  spelled  McMasters)  sat  in  Synod  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1783  and  1787.   His  absence  in  the  meantime  was  due 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1794  and  1306, 
and  each  time  served  on  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 

Madame  Anne  Holden  "old  and  decrepit,"  died  January  29, 
1788,  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  and  made  Parson  McMaster  one 
of  the"  executors  there,/0  %d  also  a  legatee.   By  her  will, 
dated  November  15,  1787,  she  also  made  Retr.  Jacob  Ker  and  the 
Pitts'  Creei-  Presbyterian  Church  legatees.   To  Mr.  Ker  she  gave 
20  pounds  ($100); to  Mr.  McMaster  "the  sum  of  46  pounds  (#230), 
a  mahogany  desk, 'a  bed  and  furniture  and  a  negro  woman 
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called  Keziah  and  her  children;"  "to  the  good  poor"  of  her 
neighborhood  50  pounds  ($250.);  and  t&^itts'  Creek  Church 
"100  pounds  (^500)  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  session  for  the 
support  of  a  minister." 

The  inventory  of  her  estate  contains  the  names  of  78  negroes, 
also  mentioning  the  mahogany  desk  aforesaid,  left  to  Pargson  Mc- 
Master, and  appraised  at  six  pomnds  ($30).   This  desk  was  left 
by  Paron  McMaster  by  will  to  his  son  Samuel  McMaster  (my  grand- 
father) after  whose  death  and  at  whose  vendue  it  was  purchased 
by  the  late  John  B.  White,  of  Somerset  County,  Maryland.   In 
1883  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Rev.  L.  P.  Bowen,  (author 
of  "The  Days  of  Makeraie"),  who  in  1900  presented  this  desk,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  wife,  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  published  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  of  that  city  the  history  of  this  desk,  a  copy  of 
which  publication  appears  at  the  end  of  this  sketch.   This  desk 
is  the  only  known  relic  of  the  Makemie  family  in  existence. 

Parson  McMaster  was  a  writer  of  "good  sermons,"  a  psalm 
singer,  and  a  pleasant  and  forcible  speaker,  and  in  personal 
appearance  and  manner  was  something  over  medium  height  and 
weight,  with  smooth  face  and  bald  head;  bright,  kind,  laughing 
eyes,  soft  voice,  sprightly  and  gentle  .   manner  and  good  natured 
and  jovial.   No  picture  of  hits  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

He  owned  one  of  the  first  gigs  in  the  county,  and  once 
upon  passing  through  Poplartown,  and  doubtless  on  his  way  to  see 
Rev.  John  Rankin  in  Berlin,  some  boys  jumped  on  the  rear  of  the 
gig  and  upset  the  gig  and  the  paron  in  a  puddle  of  water;  where- 
upon the  parson  good  naturedly  remarked,  "Well,  boys,  you  are 
trying  to  make  a  Baptist  of  me! " 

Like  the  Scotch  preacher  of  his  day,  he  had  his  toddy  for 
Christmas  and  other  great  days,  and  like  Rev.  John  Rankin,  and 

without  bringing  reproach  on  the  church  or  the  ministry,  played 
upon  the  flute  and  the  violin,  notv/ithstanding  the  existing 
prejudice  against  "fiddling."   Such  musical  talent  descended  to 
several  of  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  late  Hugh  Stevenson,  of  Pocomoke,  Maryland,  told  me 
that  he  was  charistened  by  Parson  McMaster  at  Snow  Hill. 

On  Mav  25,  1811,  at  his  farm  near  Pocomoke,  Parson  McMaster 
died,  aged  67  years,  leaving  him  surviving,  (l)  his  second  wife 
and  widow,  Sarah;  (2)  his  son,  Dr.  James  McMaster  (then  27 
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years  old)  and  his  wife  and  their  child,  Samuel  H.  K.  McMaster 
(then  8  months  old);  (3)  his  son,  Samuel  McMaster  (then  22  years 
old  and  unmarried);  and  (4)  his  two  grandchildren  (children  of 
Dr.  William  McMaster,  deceased),  Elizabeth  A.  McMaster  (then  5 
years  old)  and  William  S.  McMaster  (then  3  years  old)  and  their 
widowed  mother.  Of  the  nature  of  his  last  illness  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  anything. 

His  will  was  probated  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  on  May  27, 
1811,  and  with  some  changes  in  the  spelling  is  as  follows: 

IN  THE  NAME  051  GOD,  AMEN: 

I,  Samuel  McMaster,  of  Worcester  County,  State  of  Maryland, 
being  weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory  and 
understanding,  do  make,  constitute  and  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  in  manner  and,  form  following,  viz: 

Imprimis,  I  give  by  loan  to  my  wife,  Sarah  McMaster,  the 
plantation  whereon  I  now  live  (excepting  twenty  acres,  to  be 
hereinafter  described,  the  hall  room  and  the  off  kitchen)  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  and  after  that  term,  only  one- third  part  or 
legal  dower.   I  give  to  her  my  horse  and  carriage,  negro  boy 
called  Henry,  a  negro  boy  called  James,  to  be  at  her  disposal  to 
which  of  my  two  sons  James  or  Samuel  stand  most  in  need  of  them. 
The  aaid  negroes  to  revert  to  my  family  after  the  decease  of  my 
wife.   I  give  to  her  two  feather  beds  and  the  furniture  thereunto 
belonging;  by  furniture  I  mean  the  bedstead,  cord  and  mat,  two 
pairs  of  sheets,  and  what  upper  covering  is  necessary.   One  yoke 
of  oxen  and  yoke,  cart  and  chain,  a  plough  and  harness,  three. 
milch  cows,  »  bureau,  a  small  black  trunk,  six  flag  chairs,  sax 
Windsor  chairs,  six  head  of  hogs,  six  head  of  sheep,  Walker's 
and  Dare's  Sermons.   The  property  lent  during  the  term  specified 
to  her  free  and  undisturbed  possession  of,  without  any  molesta- 
tion whatever;  and  all  the  rest  except  the  negroes  to  be  at  her 
own  disposal. 

Item  (2).  I  give  unto  my  son  James  McMaster,  a  negro 
woman  called  Phillis  and  her  increase,  one  girl  called  Fanny, 
and  a  negro  boy  called  Stephen,  and  after  my  wife's  decease  two 
boys  called  Henry  and  James,  one  sulky  carriage,  one  feather  bed 
and  furniture  thereunto  belonging;  Burket  on  the  New  Testament, 
Ridgly's  Body  of  Divinity,  Wi therspoon' s  Works,  and  Mosheim's 
Church  History,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
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Item    (3).    I  give  unto  ray   SOn  Samuel  Molester     after  the 

lES     wf?^t^n'i0ne?'    the  h0Use  and  Plantation  hereon  I  now 
allnV?™ V       Privileges  and  appurtenanc.es   thereunto   belonging- 
Snn  J t?L«   r!8  °f  }*"?  adJ°inin*    the   Tanyard  most   convenient? 
lane  L  Sri   "   Si   °ld  f  ^    be^nning   at   the  mouth  of   a 

+vo  J?_        I?     branch,    thence   up    the   lane   a8   the   road  now  eoes   to 

the   branch   ?nnCG   *0Uth°rly  thr°Ugh  thG   field>    the™°   Ztlrly   to 
o?     L^n   \BUC?  ufn29r  as    t0   inylude  fifteen  acres  by   the   edge 
of   the   branch  and   high  ground   to    the   first   beginning     which  said 

Aether  wit^f  H?  taT*  1?MJJai6  and  quiet  P^elsion  o >,8?o" 

fa\hr,with  **»   nall   r°^m  and  off  kitchen;    als0   a  negro  man   called 

feather'h^f^H    S^1??   ^li"'    &nd   a  nQg™   bo^  call*d   Cato,    two 
feather  beds   and  furniture    thereunto   belonging,   a  desk,    six 

Windsor  chairs,    a  yoke   of  oxen  and  yoke   and   chain,    one  plough 

and  harness,    two  milch  cows,    six  sheep   and   six   hogs,    Henry's 

Commentaries   on   the  Old  and  New  Testament,   Brown's  Family  Bible 

to  him,    his   heirs   and  assigns   forever.  *  ' 

Item    (4).    I  give   to  my  grandchildren,   Elizabeth  Ann  McMaster, 
sixty  dollars,    and   to   William  Samuel  McMaster,    sixty  dollars 
to   be  paid   them  when   they  arrive  at  full   age,    or  to    their  guardian 
when   they  stand   in  need  of   it,    but  if   one  should  die,    then  the 
other    to   have   the  whole. 

Item   (5).    I.    will   and  desire   that  an  old  negro  man   called 
lor   commonly  knov»n   in   the   family  by  the  name  of)   Great  Billy 
and  a  negro  woman  called  Keziah,    to   live  upon  the  land  and   be 
under   the   direction  and   control   of  my   son  Samuel,    not   that 
they  are    to  be  liberated,    but   to  work  for  him  in  as  moderate 
manner   in  proportion   to    their  age   and  infirmities,    and   to   be 
comfortably   clothed  and   supported. 

Item    (6).    I  give   the   rest  of  my  estate,   after  my  just  debts 
are  pt>.id,    to   be   equally  divided   between  my  wife   and   two    sons, 
James   and   Samuel  McMaster. 

Lastly  (7).  I  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  my  sons 
James  and  Samuel  McMaster,  joint  and  sole  executors  of  this 
my  last  Win   and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof   I  have  hereunto   set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  seal    this  nineteenth  day  of  March  Anno  Domini,    one   thousand 
eight   hundred  and  eleven. 

SAMUEL  McMASTER      (SEAL) 
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Signed,  sealed  and  acknowledged  by  the  ) 
Testator,  Samuel  McMaster,  in  the  ) 
presence  of  us  and  at  his  request     ) 

Thomas  Harris 
John  Gillett 
John  Stevenson. 

The  desk  referred  to  in  Item  (3)  above  is  the  Makemie  desk, 
and  the  negro  woman  called  Keziah  referred  to  in  Item  (5)  above 
is  the  same  Keziah  who,  with  her  children,  was  also  given  to 
Parson  McMaster  by  the  will  of  Madame  Holden. 

"The  negro  man  called  Meshack  was  a  crank  on  the  subject 
of  religion  and  conjuration,"  and  spent  his  last  days  at  my 
uncle  Samuel  S.  McMaster1 s  farm  at  Cottincham's  Perry,  Maryland. 

Certain  physical  peculiarities  of  certain  of  the  other 
negroes  named  in  Parson  McMaster' s  will,  appear  in  the  court 
records  at  Accomack  Court  House,  Virginia. 

Parson  McMaster  was,  in  accordance  with  the  unfortunate 
custom  of  his  times  and  neighborhood,  buried,  as  was  Rev.  Pran- 
cis  Makemie,  in  the  yard  about  the  dwelling  on  his  farm  near 
Pocomoke  .   His  grave  (as  unfortunately  is  Makemie 's  grave  to 
this  day)  as  well  as  that  of  several  others        of  the  family 
buried  there,  was  unmarked  until  about  1870,  when  a  family  tomb 
was  placed  there  by  certain  of  his  descendants.   In  1896  the 
remains  in  this  graveyard  were  removed  to  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery 
at  Pocomoke,  Maryland,  and  in  1895  a  memorial  tablet  placed  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place  bearing  this  inscription: 

In  memory  of 
Rev.   Samuel  McMaster, 
B.  1744    D.  1811 
Pastor  of  Pitts'  Creek  Presbyterian  Church 
Prom  1779  to  1810, 
and  during  the  same  period  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
at  Snow  Hill  and  Rehoboth. 
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Thus  I  bring  to  an  end  this  brief  sketch  of  "an  active  life 
well  spent"  and  full  of  successes,  despite  the  many  obstacles 
incident  to  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
extended  and  sparsely  settled  territory  embraced  within  his 
circuit.   He  ever  kept  burning  upon  the  sacred  altars,  as  best 
he  could,  the  fires  started  by  Francis  Makemie,  and  so  merited 
and  won  the  praise  of  God  and  His  church,  and  the  admiration 
of  a  line  of  worthy  descendants,  who  hold  dear  his  memory. 


Jersey  City,  N.J.  ,  July  4th,  1895. 
(Revised  August,  1900). 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  MARY  SPENCE,  CONCERNING  REV. 
SAMUEL  McMASTER,  Prom  17  79to  1782. 


June  9,  1779.-  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Isaiah,  5th 
Chapter,  11th  verse,  the  first  clause  of  verse.    In  the  afternoon 
on  the  same  text.   Ore  head  of  doctrine  in  first  sermon.   Mr.  Mc- 
Master  came  from  John  Davies  that  morning,  it  being  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Sacrament  at  Buckingham.   Mr.McMaeter  gave  out  that  he 
should  preach  once  a  fortnight  till  the  end  of  July. 

July  18,  1779.-  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Malachi,  4th  Chapter,  and  2nd  verse.   Three  heads  of  doctrine. 
In  the  afternoon,  text,  Jonah,  1st  Chapter,  6th  verse.   Two 
heads  of  doctrine. Hegave  out  word  that  Saturday  the  pews  would 
be  disposed  of. 

Aug.  1,  1779  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  forenoon, 
Genesis,  24th  Chapter,  63d  verse.   in  the  afternoon,  text,  Rev., 
21st  Chapter,  7th  verse,  and  three  heads  of  doctrine.   He  told 
what  to  overcome  and      how  we  should  become  saints.   He 
came  from  Captain  Rankin's  that  morning. 

Oct.  12,  1779  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Proverbs,  22nd  Chapter,  23rd  verse  —  a  very  good  sermon. 

Nov.  14,  1779  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
2nd  Peter,  3rd  Chapter,  and  18th  verse.   The  parson  gave  out 
word  that  Mr.  Ker  and  himself  should  administer  the  sacrament 
at  Vienna  this  day  week.   Mr.  McMaster  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rankin  this  day. 

Dec  19,  1779  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.  We  were  too  late 
for  the  text \    but  it  was  2nd  Peter,  3rd  Chapter,  and  about  three 
verses. 

Jan.  2,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  ought  to  have  preached  but 
bad  weather  prevented. 

Jan.  15,  1780  i  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  1st  Samuel, 
7th  Chapter,  and  13th  verse.   "Hitherto1/™  Lord  helped  us. 
Sung  but  one  pialm.   Nothing  remarkable  happened. 

Jan.  30  1780  -  Mr,  McMaster  preached.   A  cold  winter 
this,  1779  and  1780. 
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Feb.  14,  1780  ■>  Mr.  McMaster  preached  from  1st  Cor.;  "For 
we  shall  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  to  give  an  account  of 
the  things  done  in  the  body,"  and  a  very  good  sermon.   After- 
wards he  went  and  married  two  couples.   Then  the  parson  went 
to  John  Wise's. 

March  26,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill,  Text 
Psalms  31st,  and  23rd  verse,  and  first  clause.   Baptized  a  child, 
and  gave  out  word  that  he  should  not  preach  till  that  day  three 
weeks. 

April  16,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  St.  John, 
6th  Chapter,  and  44th  verse.   He  read  a  procelamation  of  Congress 
of  a  Fast  Day  to  be  the  26th  of  April,  not  only  as  a  request  of 
Congress,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  need  for  imploring  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth  for  help. 

May  14,  1780  -  Mr A   McMaster  preached.   Text,  Solomon's 
Song,  3rd  Chapter,  9th  and  10th  verses  --  three  heads  of 
doctrine.   A  pretty  good  sermon.   It  was  Whit-Sunday. 

May  28,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  2nd  Cor., 
5th  Chapter,  17th  verse.   A  good  sermon.   In  his  application, 
advised  them  for  their  instruction  to  read  the  7th  of  Romans. 
He  sung  a  fine  psalm  —  126th,  common  metre. 

June  23,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  morning  and  after- 
noon.  Good  sermons,  they  said. 

July  9,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  St.  John,  6th 
Chapter,  37th  verse,  latter  clause,  one  text  for  both  sermons. 
Good  sermons.   Sung  Brother  Adam's  psalm.   A  good  many  People 
out.   The  parson  came  here  and  stayed  all  night. 

July  23,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached,  and  gave  out  that 
the  next* Sunday  he  would  administer  the  Sacrament  at  Pitts' 
Creek. 

July  30,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  went  and  administered  the 
Sacrament  at  Pitts'  Creek.   The  parson  had  no  assistant,  for 
Mr.  Eer  was  in  Dorchester,  preaching  Col.  John  Henry's  wife, 
Dolly's,  funeral  sermon.   She  departed  some  weeks  before  that. 

Aug.  6,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Isaiah,  5th 
Chapter  and  6th  verse,  middle  clause  --  "And  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you"  —  and  in  the  afternoon,  text, 
St.  John,  3rd  Chapter,  30th  verse  —  "He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease."   He  gave  out  word  that  he  should  not  preach 
till  this  day  four  weeks,  for  he  was  to  preach  at  Rehoboth. 
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Sept.  3,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Jude,  1st 
verse.   Explained  only  two  heads  of  doctrine.   He  preached  only 
one  sermon.   Mr.  McMaster  married  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin  to  Polly 
Atkinson  the  Thursday  before. 

Sept.  17,  ]/780  -  Sabbath  of  Sacrament.   Sung  verses  of 
suitable  psalms.   Mr.  McMaster  preached.   There  were  three 
full  tables,  and  Mr.  McMaster  served  two  of  them. 

Oct.  14,  1780  -  Hannah  Hall  departed  this  life  and  was 
buried  at  her  father's,  next  day.   Mr.  McMaster  waited  on  the 
corpse.   He  spoke  a  great  many  good  things  at  her  grave. 

Oct.  15,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Matt. ,  16th  Chapter  and  18th  verse.   We  were  almost  too  late. 
The  parson  gave  out  word  that  he  should  not  preach  here  till 
this  day  four  weeks,  as  he  was  going  to  preach  at  Rehoboth. 

Nov.  26,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Jude.  the 
1st  verse,  on  predestination.   He  left  two  heads  of  doctrine 
for  another  day.   He  gave  out  word      he  should  preach  at 
Pitts'  Creek  the  7th  of  Dec,  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed 
fey  Congress. 

Dec.  10,  1780  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill  on 
Jude  again.   Left  one  head  of  doctrine  for  the  next  time.   Pub- 
lished a  couple  and  came  here  and  dined.   Old  Hannah's  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  parson  in  the  afternoon.   The  text 
was  —  "Now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

Jan.  21,  1781.  -  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text.,  Isa.,  64th 
Chapter,  7th  verse  —  a  very  good  sermon.   He  gave  out  word 
there  would  be  a  funeral  sermon  at  the  Great  Salt  Works,  the 
next  Thursday.   The  same  Sabbath  evening,  Mr.  McMaster  married 
Mr.  Thomas  Sharp  to  Rebecca  Bell  at  her  house,  and  her  first 
husband  is  still  living.   Such  another  matching  is  unheard  of 
before,.  I  think.   On  Thursday,  January  2  5,  1781,  Mr.  McMaster 
preached  James  Richardson's  funeral  sermon  at  the  Great  Salt 
Works.   The  text  was  chosen  by  the  deceased  person  in  Job,  5th 
Chapter,  26th  and  27th  verses;  hymns  sung  very  suitable  --the 
third  hymn  in  the  second  book  and  the  63rd  in  the  same.   I he 
parson  and  we  sisters  and  lira.  Robins  all  dined  at  brother 
George's. 

Feb  3  1781.  Mr.  McMaster  preached  a  funeral  sermon. 

Text,.  Eccles.,  11th  Chapter,  9th  verse  —  "Rejoice,  oh  young 
man,  in  thy  youth."  A  good  sermon.   He  gave  an  exhortation 
at  the  grave. 
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P.«iSb'oS^17S«v""  Mr'  Mc^aster  Preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
^salms,  22nd,  2  5th  verse.   A  good  sermon. 

Feb.  18,  1781.  —  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Jude,  last  head  on  predestination,  and  finished  all  the  heads  of 
doctrine  he  first  proposed.   He  came  here  tonight,  and  at  prayers 
read  Ezekiel  about  the  sour  grapes. 

Apr.  1  1711.  —  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Acts,  16th  Chapter,  30th  and  31st  verses.   Sung  Psalm  32nd, 
common  metre.   Parson  was  clerk  for  this  psalm? 

Apr.  15,  1781.  —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.  Text,  Gal.,  6th 
Chapter,  14th  verse  —  a  good  sermon  —  two  heads  of  doctrine. 
The  parson  gave  out  word  that  Monday  was  appointed  by  Congress 
as  a  Past  Day  for  the  calamities. 

Apr.  29,  1781.  —  Mr.  McMaster  preached  a  good  sermon  on 
the  carnal  man. 

May  3,  1781.  —  Mr.  McMaster  Preached.   Text.  Hebrews, 
11th  Chapter,  25th  verse.   Sung  the  18th  Psalm.   A  political 
sermon. 

May  13,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  1st  Samuel 
2nd  Chapter,  30th  verse,  latter  clause  —  three  heads  of  doctrine. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  sermons  Mr.  McMaster  has  preached  in  my 
hearing.   He  gave  out  that  this  day  fortnight  he  should  adminis- 
ter the  Sacrament  at  Rehoboth. 

June  10,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached,  and  he  and  Mr.  Ker 
administered  the "Sacrament. 

June  17,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached  —  a  good  sermon. 

July  1,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  St.  Luke, 
12th  Chapter,  4th  and  5th  verses,  concerning  fear. 

July  15,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Solomon's 
Song,  2nd  Chapter  and  15th  verse  --  the  little  foxes;  three  heads 
of  doctrine  —  a  spiritual  sermon. 

Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  1781,  Mr.  Ker  joined  in  holy 
matrimony  Mr.  Samuel  McMaster  and  Miss  Nancy  Gillet. 

Aug.  26,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached  from  Matt. ,  5:34. 
The  minister  read  the  whole  chapter. 

Sept.  29,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Hag.,  2nd 
Chapter,  7th  verse,  middle  clause.   Sung  suitable  psalms,  and 
gave  out  that  the  Sacrament  would  be  administered  here  this 
day  two  weeks,  and  the  Thursday  before  would  be  the  Past  Day. 
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Thursday,  Fast  Day.--  Mr.  McMaster  and  his  wife  came,  but 
he  had  the  ague  so  that  he  did  not  preach. 

Oct.  7,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  6th  of  St. 
John,  fcerse  3rd.   Mr.  McMaster  slept  here  and  went  to  Capt. 
Bowdoin  Robins'  this  evening.   Sabbath  morning  of  the  Sacrament, 

Mr.  McMaster  married  a  couple. 

Oct.  21,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  would  have  preached  but  on 
this  day  the  news  of  Cornwallis'  being  captured  came  to  town. 

Nov.  4,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached  at  Snow  Hill.   Text, 
Isaiah,  40th  Chapter  and  29th  verse  -•-  a  Waggish  sermon  and 
good,  as  they  say.   I  was  not  there. 

Nov.  18,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Ezekiel 
33rd,  11th  verse,  latter  clause.   Baptized  a  child. 

Dec.  2,  1781.--  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  2nd  Timothy, 
3rd  Chapter,  4th  verse  —  a  good  sermon.   Mr.  McMaster  read  the 
Congress  Proclamation  for  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  estimable 
blessings  we  have  received  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis/  and  appointed  the  13th  day  of  Dec.  that  he 
should  preach  at  Snow  Hill.   That  day  he  published  a  couple. 

Thursday,  Dec.  13,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached  the 
Thanksgiving  sermon.   Text,  Psalm  57,  2nd  verse,  and  read  the 
whole  psalm. 

Dec.  16,  1781. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.  Text,  Romans 
8:11.  Sung  a  psalm  and  gave  out  that  there  would  not  be  a 
sermon  for  four  weeks,  as  he  should  preach  at  Rehoboth. 

Jan.  27,  1782. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Solomon's 
Song,  1st  Chapter,  4th  verse,  1st  clause.   Sung  beautiful  psalms 
and  published  a  couple  the  last  time. 

Feb.  24,  1782. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  2nd  Peter, 
3rd  Chapter,  10th  verse  —  a  good  sermon  —  three  heads  of 
doctrine. 

March  24,  1782. —  Mr.  McMaster  preached.   Text,  Malachi, 
last  Chapter,  2d  verse.   Sung  suitable  psalms.   Published  a 
couple  last  time.   Parson  went  that  evening  to  marry  them.   The 
parson  was  at  our  house. 
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THE  OLD  MAKEMIE  DESK, 


Dr. 
By.  Rev/  L.  P.  Bowen. 


This  venerable  piece  of  furniture,  of  solid  mahogany, 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  the  only  surviving  Makemie  relic, 
was  discovered  and  identified  by  me  in  1878,  and  it  came  into 
my  possession  in  1883. 

Taken  from  the  records  of  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  where 
they  may  be  seen,  I  have  copies  of  the  will  and  inventory  of 
Madame  Anne  Holrlen,  our  pioneer's  daughter  — ■  the  former  dated 
November  15,  1787,  and  the  latter  September  29,  1789.   In  both 
of  these  documents  the  mahogany  desk  ie  mentioned.  All  these 
facts  are  put  upon  permanent  record  in  the  Appendix  to  "The 
Days  of  Makemie,"  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  will  contains  this  bequest:   "I  give  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McMaster  the  sum  of  forty-six  pounds,  a  mahogany  desk,  a  bed  and 
furniture,  and  a  negro  woman  called  Keziah  and  her  children." 
At  the  death  of  her  pastor,  it  became  the  property  of  his  son, 
Samuel  McMaster,  Esq.,  and  at  his  vendue  it  disappeared,  his 
heirs  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  its  value.   His  son,  John  T. 
B.  McMaster,  M.D. ,  grandson  of  Madame  Holden's  pastor,  remembered 
it  well  and  always  said  he  could  prove  the  fact  by  his  familiarity  ' 
with  its  very  peculfSrT&rawers  and  springs.   Dr.  McMaster,  a 
man  of  fine  intelligence  and  prominence,  had  greatly  assisted 
me  in  my  investigations  of  the  traditions  and  court  records  of 
the  adjoining  counties. 

The  whole  community  had  known  of  the  desk  and  its  fame, 
and  yet  very  6trangdly  it  had  ^anxxiaKt  utterly  vanished  from 
public  power  to  locate  it.   Some  of  us  had  been  trying  to  trace 
it  for  years. 

Finally,  like  many  of  my  successes,  I  struck  ±±  accidentally, 
as  we  say,  upon  the  old  desk.   During  a  pastoral  visit  to  one  of 

the  historic  families  in  the  country  near  Pocomoke  City,  Maryland, 
I  was  telling  enthusiastically  of  some  of  my  late  discoveries, 
when  an  old  gentleman  sitting  in  the  room  quietly,  but  intently 
listening,  said:  "All  this  sounds  very  familiar.   My  father  knew 
a  great  deal  about  those  Presbyterians.   Besides,  I  have  at  my 
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house  a  wonderful  mahogany  desk  which  belonged  to  the  very 
people  you  are  talking  about. " 

Of  course  I  was  aroused.   He  told  me  that  he  had  bought  the 
desk  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  at  Mr.  Samuel  McMaster's  auction, 
and  that  it  was  no  modern  or  ordinary  piece  of  furniture;  that 
all  his  money  was  in  it,  and  that  I  could  have  the  money  if  I 
could  find  it  ! 

I  went  home  with  the  aged  gentleman  and  he  showed  me 
through  the  secrets  of  the  concealed  springs  and  drawers. 
It  was  such  as  we  read  about.   Here  the  old  Presbyterians  of  the 
past  had  hidden  their  gold  and  treasures.   The  owner  now  was 
this  Mr.  John  B.  White,  a.   citizen  of  character  and  much  respected. 

I  drove  to  town  immediately,  and  took  Dr.  McMaster  out  to 
see  the  desk.   On  entering  its  presence  his  face  brightened, 
recognizing  it  at  once  as  known  in  his  boyhood,  and  he  said, 

"Now  don't  hint  a  word,  and  I  will  prove  my  acquaintance,  for 
no  one  not  familiar  with  it  could  ever  find  its  secrets." 

And  the  doctor  readily  opened  all  the  hidden  drawers,  to 
our  delight.   He  was  much  affected  by  this  eloquent  reminder  of 
his  childhood  and  his  ancestry.   He  and  my  court  documents  made 
the  identification  complete. 
said  to 
I   /  Mr.  White,  "Bring  it  to  the  parsonage  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  for  it  --  ten  times  what  it 
cost  you."  But  we  had  enthused  too  much,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  concluding  that  he  owned  a  bonanza.   His  good  wife  said, 
"By  all  means  let  Mr.  Bowen  have  it.   We  are  Baptists,  and  cannot 
appreciate  it  as  the  Presbyterians  would.   Mr.  Bowen' s  heart  is 
in  the  history,  and  he  ought  to  own  the  desk." 


But  it  wouldn't  work.   Afterward  I  offered  $30,  but  he  was 
coy.   The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  authorized  me  to 
offer  $50  for  them.   This  I  never  did,  for  I  had  written  a  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  relic  for  the  Philadelphia  Pj^Jbyterian, 
which  brought  some  enthusiasts  down  from  the  city  to  see  it, 
and  they  told  Mr.  White  it  was  worth  $500!   Thus  I  had  defeated 
my  plans  and  hopes. 

All  this  while  Mrs.  White  was  urging  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  or  myself  should  own  it.   So  I  kept  my  eye  on  it  and 
waited. 

In  1880  I  returned  to  Missouri,  and  three  years  after  a 
letter  came  from  Mrs.  White  telling  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and 
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sayi^g  that  she  wanted  me  to  have  the  desk  at  ray  former  offer  of 
$30  (the  legally  appraised  value  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  Madame  Holden).   I  was  absent,  and  my  wife  hurried  off  the 
money  and  made  me  a  present  of  the  noble  old  landmark.   It  came 
during  the  winter  when  I  was  writing  my  memorial  to  Makemie,  and 
no  one  but  myself  can  estimate  the  joy  and  inspiration  which  it 
brought. 

Thus  through  the  goodness  of  two  good  women,  both  sainted 

now,  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Bowen,  the  only  relic  of  the  Father  of 

American  Presbyterianism  has  come  into  the  filial  care  of  the 
Church  which  is  his  child  and  heir. 

And  in  donating  the  desk  to  the  Seminary  I Union  Theological 
of  Richmond,  Virginia  I,  in  the  bounds  of the  State  where  Francis 
Makemie  lived  and  died  and  lies  buried,  I  would  like  for  the 
memory  of  Ellen  Powell  Bowen  to  be  connected  with  it.   I  give  it 
in  her  name.--  I -From  Central  Pre  s  byt  e  r  1  an ,  Richmond,  Va. ,  July, 
19001. 


(Facing  Title  Page) 
Portrait  and  fac  simile  of  signature  of 
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A   SKETCH   OF 


JOHN   SLEMMONS    STEVEN  BON 


1807  -  1867. 


A.  J.  Doan,  Printer, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
1902. 


To  my   Mother, 
ELIZABETH  GRACE  (STEVENSON)  McMASTER, 
This  sketch  of  her  father 
Is  inscribed. 


A  SKETCH  01 
JOHN  SLEMMONS  STEVENSON, 
Of  Maryland  and  Missouri. 
Born  1307;  Died  1367. 

By  John  Stevenson  McMaster. 


My  chief  object  in  preparing  this  brief  sketch  has  been  to 
further  honor  and  better  keep  alive  the  memory  of  my  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Slemmons  Stevenson,  and  also  of  certain 
others  of  our  belo«ffd  dead,  by  recording  something  of  their  in 
the  main  not  uncommon  lives,  and  showing  our  kinship  to  them 
and  to  others,  and  thus  strengthening  these  ties  of  kinship. 

A  further  object  has  been  to  possibly  incite  certain  of  their 
descendants  to  lead  lives  worthy  of,  and  even  worthier  than,  the 
worthiest  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  avoid  the  errors  and  weak- 
nesses of  others  of  their  ancestors;  for  it  has  been  quite  conclu- 
sively proven,  and  among  others  by  Bishop  Hendrix  in  an  article 
concerning  the  famous  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that  "The  longer  the 
World  lives  the  more  it  is  governed  by  the  dead  rather  than  the 
living." 

In  Balfour's  "Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  it  is  said, 
"When  any  one  has  been  dead  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is  seldom 
that!  any  thing  is  remembered  of  him  but  his  name  and  his  occu- 
pation; he  has  become  no  more  than  a  link  in  a  pedigree." 

Whilst  many  I  refer  to  in  this  sketch  prove  the  truth  of  the 
above,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  others  may  hereby  and 
otherwise  be  kept  from  becoming  mere  "links  in  a  pedigree," 
and  that  those  who  may  possibly  hereafter  write  more  fully  con- 
cerning them  may  be  substantially  assisted  by  the  outline  here 
given. 

The  average  American  has  until  recently,  for  perhaps  nat- 
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ural  reasons,  been  more  interested  in  having  a  written  history  or 
abstract  of  the  title  to  his  lands  than  similar  data  concerning 
his  ancestry. 

As  one's  ancestors  increase  so  rapidly,  namely  at  first  two, 
the  father  and  mother,  and  then  four,  the  two  sets  of  grand- 
parents, and  then  eight  and  so  on,  I  have  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons not  attempted  to  trace  any  line  as  far  back  as  "Adam,  the 
gardener,"  nor  to  enlarge  any  family  tree  enough  to  include  "a 
branch  with  a  man  hanging  on  it." 

Most  of  the  chains  of  ancestry  indicated  herein  have  never 
before  been  printed.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  thus  printing 
them  they  may  be  preserved,  and  that  it  will  give  pleasure  and 
profit  to  many  to  thus  make  some  new  and  interesting  acquaintances 
among  the  worthy  dead,  and  to  discover  new  relatives  among  the 
living,  and  to  more  clearly  define  other  relationships  which 
hitherto  have  been  more  or  less  vague;  and  that  all  of  the  above 
and  even  more  may  be  accomplished  without  instilling  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "mere  pride  of  ancestry." 

Rather  let  us  try  to  be  worthy  ancestors  ourselves,  and 
seek  to  win  the  commendation  not  only  of  those  who  may  follow 
us,  but  also,  if  it  is  possible,  of  those  who  have  preceded  us. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  member  of  several  of 
the  families  set  out  herein  to  settle  in  America  bears  the  name 
of  Samuel. 

This  edition  of  this  sketch  is  limited  to  fifty  copies,  which 
are  to  be  principally  distributed  among  certain  of  the  descendants 
of  those  referred  to  therein. 

My  data  for  this  sketch  has  been  mainly  secured  from  the 
following  sources,  of  which  the  last  four  only  have  as  yet  been 
published: 

(1 )  Letters  and  other  written  data  and  information  from  my 
mother,  Elizabeth  Grace  (Stevenson)  McMaster,  and  her  two 
brothers,  Edward  William  Stevenson  and  David  Long  Stevenson, 
and  other  members  of  their  families. 

(2)  Certain  Records  of  the  United  States  Government  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  State  Records  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
and  Court  Records  at  Snow  Hill  and  Princess  Anne,  Maryland, 
and  Accomac  Court  House,  Virginia. 

(3)  STEVENSON  FAMILY  DATA,  by  Hugh  S.  and  Thomas  E. 
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Stevenson,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  H.  Stevenson, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  TINGLE  FAMILY  DATA,  by  Daniel  C.  Hudson,  of  Berlin, 
Maryland,  and  others. 

(5)  DENNIS  FAMILY  DATA,  by  James  T.  Dennis,  of  Baltimore. 

(6)  HANDY  FAMILY  DATA,  by  Rev.  Isaac  W.  E.  Handy,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  family  in  Chicago. 

(7)  POLLITT  FAMILY  DATA,  by  William  S.  McMaster,  of 
Princess  Anne,  and  Eben  Hearne,  of  Snow  Hill,  and  others. 

(8)  WILLIAMS  FAMILY  DATA,  by  Laura  E.  Gore  and  others. 

(9)  JAMES  AND  SLEMMONS  AND  GARRARD  FAMILIES  DATA,  by 
Elizabeth  E.  Stevenson,  second  wife  of  John  S.  Stevenson,  and 
others. 

(10)  LONG  FAMILY  DATA,  by  Charles  W.  Long,  of  Princess 
Anne,  and  Col.  Chaille-Lcng,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

(11)  "HISTORY  OF  NEWTOWN,  MARYLAND,"  by  Rev.  James 
Murray. 

(12)  "DAYS  OF  MAKEMIE,"  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Bowen,  D.D. 

(13)  "NEVIN'S  PRESBYTERIAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA." 

(14)  "SKETCH  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  McMASTER,"  by  myself. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  many  who  have  so  materially 
assisted  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  and  who  appreciate 
its  objects,  and  respect  and  love  many  of  those  of  whom  I  write, 
and  who  are  gratified  to  have  their  kinship  to  each  other  and 
to  others  hereby  more  clearly  defined,  and  more  permanently 
preserved. 

•JOHN  SLEMMONS  STEVENSON,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  at  Newtown  (now  Pocomoke  City),  Maryland,  on  Sept.  16, 
1807,  and  died  at  Hafthibal,  Missouri,  on  May  8,  1867,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

His  paternal  ancestry  in   the  direct  line  is  Scotch-Irish, 
and,  so  far  as  the  same  is  now  known,  is  as  follows:   He  was  the 
son  of  Edward,  who  was  the  son  of  James  (2nd),  who  was  the  son 
of  James  (1st),  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  (2nd),  who  was  the  son 
of  Samuel  (1st);  thus  making  Samuel  (1st)  to  be  the  great,  great, 
great,  grandfather  of  John  S. 

About  1716,  when  so  many  people  were  still  emigrating  to 
America  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  mainly  to  secure  more 
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religious  liberty  and  financial  wealth,  there  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  America,  Samuel  Stevenson  (1st)  and  his 
three  sons:  Samuel  (2nd),  James  and  Joseph. 

Samuel  (let)  was  born  in  Scotland  about  1675,  and  like 
many  other  Scotchmen  had  removed  from  there  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  where  his  son  Samuel  (2nd)  was  born  about  1701. 

Samuel  (let)  and  his  three  eons  upon  their  arrival  in  America 
about  1716  settled  near  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  in  that  part  of 
Somerset  County  now  known  as  Worcester  County,  and  at  once 
secured  a  patent  for  and  settled  upon  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Pocomoke  River,  about  three  miles  below 
Snow  Hill.   This  river,  of  deep  channel  and  dark  brown  water  and 
cypress  lined  shores,  and  thus  much  like  the  rivers  of  Florida, 
was  explored  by  Captain  John  Smith  when  he  settled  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  in  1607. 

Snow  Hill,  so  named  after  a  section  of  London,  was  by 
statute  in  1686  ordered  to  be  laid  out,  etc.,  and  at  that  time 
was  perhaps  the  chief  settlement  in  this  most  southerly  county 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  which  county  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  two  counties  constituting  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.   It 
is  a  level  country,  of  kindly  soil  and  climate,  attractive  views 
of  pine  woods  and  water,  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  and  now 
only  six  hours  by  rail  from  New  York  City. 

These  Stevensons  were  orthodox  Presbyterians  and  connected 
with  the  historic  churches  of  that  faith  in  that  vicinity. 

These  churches,  then  built  of  logs  and  known  as  "Presby- 
terian Dissenting  Congregations,"  were  the  oldest  regularly 
organized  Presbyterian  Churches  in  America,  having  been  founded 
in  1683  by  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  "Founder  of  the  Organized 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America." 

Makemie  had  been  dead  but  eight  years  when  Samuel  Stevenson 
(1st)  settled  in  Maryland  about  1716,  and  Makemie' s  famous 
daughter,  and  only  surviving  descendant,  subsequently  known 
as  Madame  Ann  Holden,  was  then  living  on  the  Makemie  plantation 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Snow  Hill,  on  Holden *s  Creek 
in  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Pocomoke 
River.   She  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  sev- 
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eral  of  these  first  churches  thereabouts  founded  "by  her  father, 
and  lived  near  and  regularly  attended  the  Pitts  Creek  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  the  then  lower  portion  of  Somerset  County, 
about  one  half  mile  north  of  the  Virginia  line. 

No  Presbyterian  Church  was  then  allowed  to  exist  in  Vir- 
ginia by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  there  then  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal   Church;  then  known  as  the  Church  of  England.   The 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Snow  Hill  at  this  time 
(1716),  was  Rev.  John  Hampton,  a.  man  of  eminence,  and  famous 
as  being  one  of  those  to  form  at  Philadelphia,  in  1705,  the 
first  Presbytery  in  America,  which  in  1717  was  divided  into 
three  Presbyteries,  of  which  Snow  Hill  was  one.   The  Episcopalians 
of  Snow  Hill,  as  appears  by  an  entry  on  their  church  minutes, 
had  been  much  disturbed  just  before  this  by  the  "constant  abode 
there  0f  a  dissenting  minister."  When  Makemie  in  1707  preached 
in  New  York  City,  he  was  arrested  and  fined  about  $435  for 
preaching  without  having  .first  secured  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
Government  there  a  license  to  preach. 

Samuel  Stevenson  (1st)  and  his  three  sons  were  farmers, 
then  styled  "planters,"  which  was  "a  broader  vocation  in  those 
days  than  at  present,  and  necessitating  not  only  the  raising  of 
things  to  eat,  but  the  making  of  most  of  the  things  to  wear." 

In  1729,  Samuel  (2nd),  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  married  Mary 
Nelson,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  British  Isles  to  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  about  the  same  time  as  her  husband. 

James,  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  after  remaining  a  few  years  in 
Somerset  County,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  where  he  married  and  now  has  many  descendants; 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  the  Honorable  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  late  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Joseph,  the  other  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  married  and  remained 
in  Maryland;  but  it  seems  that  his  issue  was  soon  exhausted. 

Samuel  (2nd)  and  Mary  Nelson,  his  wife,  had  five  children: 

Hugh  (1st),  born  in  1731;  John,  born  1732,  died  1812;  James 

(1st),  born  about  1743;  Mary  and  Hannah,  born  in  1753,  died 
in  1839. 

Hugh  (1st),  son  of  Samuel  (2nd),  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  was 
the  father  of  Jonathan,  the  father  of  Hugh  II. ,  the  father  of 
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Thomas  P. ,  of  Pocomoke  City,  and  of  his  brother,  Hugh  S. ,  of 
Snow  Hill.   The  last  named  is  still  active  and  was  seventy-nine 

y?a+2-   ^f  ??  FfJ'^T  25,  1902.   There  are  many  descendants 
of  this  Hugh  (1st). 

John,  son  of  Samuel  (2nd),  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  was  the 
father  of  John  Stevenson,  M.I).,  who  was  the  father  of:  (l) 
Peggy,  who  married  General  Ebenezer  Hearne;  (2)  Mary,  who 
married  William  Tilghman,  and  (3)  Elizabeth  K. ,  who  married 
James  B.  Horsey,  M.  D. 

James  (1st),  son  of  Samuel  (2nd),  son  of  Samuel  (1st),  had 
"but  one  son,  namely:  James  (2nd). 

This  James  (2nd),  and  Mary,  his  wife,  had  eight  children: 
one  son,  Edward,  the  father  of  John  Slemmons  Stevenson,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  seven  daughters:   (l)  Mary,  who 
married  James  Marshall;  (2)  Catty,  who  married  Jacob  Riggin; 
(3)  Edith,  who  married  Robert  Stevenson,  father  of  Mary  Marimon 
of  Kentucky;  (4)  Elizabeth,  who  married  Joseph  Stevenson;  (5) 
Nancy,  who  married  Isaac  Ayers;  (6)  Sarah,  who  married  Harvey 
Willis,  and  (7)  Catherine,  who  married  James  Connor. 

James  (2nd)  was  a  farmer,  and  resided  on  his  farm,  which 
was  about  four  miles  from  Newtown,  on  the  Virginia  Road,  opposite 
what  was  then  and  now  known  as  the  Stephen  Hargis  farm.   It  is 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  McMaster  School  House.   He  was  a 
jovial  man,  and  active  and  thrifty,  and  for  many  years  had  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  in  the  lower  counties  of  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Edward,  the  father  of  John  S. ,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
above  on  Peb.  14,  1771.   He  was  therefore  born  a  subject  of  King 
George  III  of  England,  and'  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  those  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period  and  the  Presidency 
of  Washington. 

Edward,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  opened  a  store  in  New- 
town for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  and  there  continued  in 
this  business  and  the  management  of  his  two  farms  on  the  suburbs 
of  Newtown,  until  his  death  there  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years, 
on  Sept.  22,  1816. 

His  store,  during  most  of  this  time,  was  on  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Front  Streets,  near  the  Public  Square,  and  adjoining 
the  rear  of  his  store,  and  on  Pront  street  was  the  residence  built 
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his  death***  ^  Mlta  f°r  S°me  time  Pri°r  t0  and  at  the  time  of 

RivPrN9Tw«r  wa*  the?  a  ™all  country  village  on  the  Pocomoke 
River,  twelve  miles  from  Snow  Hill  and  six  miles  from  Virginia. 
It  was  founded  in  1670  by  Col.  Wiliito  Stevens,  who  had  bfen 
most  instrumental  in  having  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  sent  in  1683 
from  Ireland  to  Maryland,  and  had  a  grant  from  Lord  Baltimore 
to  take  up  all  the  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pocomoke  River 

years,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  on  Dec.  23, 
1687,  and  was  buried  near  Makemie * s  first  church  at  Rehoboth, 
Maryland.   His  tomb  records  some  of  these  and  other  facts. 

The  name  given  to  this  settlement  in  1670  was  Stevens' 
Ferry,  because  of  the  ferry  Stevens  then  constructed  across  the 
river  at  this  point. 

In  1683  Makemie  built  one  of  his  log  churches  at  this  point 
at  about  the  time  he  built  similar  churches  on  the  Pocomoke 
River  at  Snow  Hill  and  Rehoboth.   Each  of  these  three  places 
now  claizas  the  honor  of  having  been  the  site  of  Makemie' s  first 
church. 

In  1700  a  large  tobacco  ware-house  was  built  near  this  ferry, 
so  that  this  settlement  for  about  one  hundred  years  (1670-1770) 
was  known  by  the  three  names  of  Stevens'  Perry,  Meeting  House 
Landing  and  Tobacco  Ware-House. 

In  1770  about  this  settlement  having  increased  in  numbers 
assumed  the  name  of  New  Town,  also  spelled  Newtown,  and  continued 
to  have  this  name  for  about  one  hundred  years  (1770-1878),  when 
the  name  was  changed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  its  present 
name  of  Pocomoke  City. 

Previous  to  1742  the  present  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Wicomico  were  included  in  Somerset  County,  and  the  county-seat 
was  at  Dividing  Creek  Bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  New- 
town.  In  1742  Snow  Hill  became  the  county-seat  of  Worcester 
County,  and  Princess  Anne  the  county-seat  of  Somerset  County. 

Edward  Stevenson  was  the  leading  merchant  in  Newtown,   and 
his  residence  was  the  largest  and  finest  one  there.   Connected 
with  it  was  an  extensive  garden,  a  large  part  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.   This  residence  is  still  in  a 
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go  od  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Jacob  E. 
Stevenson,  one  of  Edward's  grandsons. 

On  April  10,  1799,  the  year  of  Washington's  death,  Edward, 
at  the  age  of  tv/enty-eight  years,  married  Nancy  Williams,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

They  had  seven  children: 

(1 )  James  William,  who married  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

(2)  George,  who  died  ^e  eight  years. 

(3)  Eliza,  who  married  William  Henry  Merrill. 

(4)  John  Slemmons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

(5)  Harriet,  who  married  Francis  Mezick. 

(6)  Henry  Martin,  who  married  Ann  Boston. 

(7)  Ann  Grace,  who  married  Thomas  Wise  Hargis. 

Edward  was  thrifty  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  for 
that  time  and  place,  and  at  his  death  left  to  each  of  his  child- 
ren a  good  name  and  a  substantial  estate.   He  was  buried  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churchyard  in  Newtown,  and  his  grave  was 
marked  by  a  dignified  slab  which  covered  the  entire  grave,  and 
upon  which  was  inscribed  simply  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  and  agje  his  age.   In  June,  1901,  his  remains 
and  tomb  were  removed  to  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Pocomoke 
City.   He  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  generally  respected 
and  beloved,  and  especially  so  by  his  family  and  seven  sisters 
and  his  niece,  Mary  Marimon,  of  Kentucky.   The  picture  of  him 
inserted  in  this  sketch  is  a  copy  of  the  original  water  color 
of  him  now  owned  by  his  great-grandson,  Edward  Long  Stevenson, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   This  original  picture  remained  in  Edward  s 
residence  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Nancy. 

On  Feb.  12,  1819,  which  was  three  years  after  Edward's 
death,  his  widow,  Nancy,  married  David  Long  (3d),  who  was  bom 
Dec.  23,  1788,  and  was  six  years  her  junior. 

David  (3d)  was  a  handsome  man  of  many  talents,  and  was 
Edward's  cousin,  and  after  leaving  his  father's  farm  began 
clerking  for  Edward,  and  at  the  time  of  Edward's  death  was  his 
chief  clerk.   Nancy  and  Dr.  John  Stevenson  were  Edward's  exec- 
utors and  David  (3d)  assisted  them  in  settling  Edward's  estate, 
and  succeeded  to  his  business  in  accordance^  with  a  provision 
to  that  effect  contained  in  Edward's  will. 

David  (3d)  and  Nancy  had  three  children:  (l)  Edward 
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White,  who  was  handsome,  popular  and  of  unusual  talents,  educat- 
ed at  Georgetown,  D.C.,  and  died  early  in  life  while  studying 
medicine;   (2)  William  Jefferson,  who  was  twice  married,  and 
lived  in  Newtown  as  a  country  gentleman  on  the  income  of  his 
inherited  property;  and  (3)  Rufus  Franklin,  who  died  in  infancy. 

David  (3d)  died  May  4,  1832,  at  the  age  of  forty- three 
years,  and  was  buried  on  his  father's  farm,  now  known  as  the 
Quinn  farm,  and  adjoining  the  railroad  station  at  Pocomoke  City. 
His  grave  and  that  of  his  son  Edward  are  also  marked  by  large 
marble  slabs  similar  to  that  of  Edward  Stevenson.   At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  David  (3d)  his  estate  was  valued  at  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  Murray's  History  of  Pocomoke  City  it  is  further  said  of 
David  Long  (3d):  "He  was  a  man  of  even  temperament,  with  an 
amiable  disposition,  polite,  obliging,  and  very  winning  in  his 
manners,  consequently  he  was  very  popular;  indeed,  he  had  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  surrounding  country, 
and  it  would  have  'been  a  futile  effort  in  any  one  to  have  sought 
to  divide  the  patronage  that  went  into  his  store." 

David  (3d)'s  two  brothers,  Captain  John  W.  Long  and  captain 
Henry  Long,  each  had,  as  appears  in  Murray's  History,  interesting 
and  unusual  careers.   Captain  John  W.  was  the  father  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Dixon  Long,  of  eminent  and  blessed  memory. 

These  three  brothers  and  their  brother  Levi  and  sister  Polly 
(Long)  Henderson,  were  the  children  of  David  Long  (2nd)  and 
Elenora,  his  wife  .   David  (2nd)  was  a  son  of  Solomon  (1st),  who 
was  a  son  of  David  (1st),  who  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Long,  the  first 
ancestor  who  settled  in  America,  and  concerning  whom  and  other 
of  his  descendants  further  particulars  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
sketch. 

Nancy,  the  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson  and  David  Long  (3d), 
was  born  June  11,  1782,  and  her  parents  were  James  Williams  (1st) 
and  Grace  Fleming,  his  wif e ,  who  had  nine  children  as  follows, 
three  boys  and  six  girls: 

(1)  John,  born  Oct.  31,  1765. 

(2)  Sarah,  born  Peb.  24,  1768. 

(3)  Mary,  born  March  2,  1770. 

(4)  Jacob,  born  May  25,  1772. 
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(5)  James  (2nd),  born  Nov.  8,  1774. 

(6)  Betsey,  born  July  10,  1778. 

(7)  Nancy,  born  June  11,  1782. 

(8)  Amelia,  born  March  19,  1786. 

(9)  Peggy,  born  April  2,  1789. 

The  Wiiiiamses  were  of  Welsh  descent,  and  James  (1st)  was 
probably  descended  from  William  Williams,  and  his  wife,  who 
were  born  in  Northampton  County,  Virginia,  and  were  living 
there  in  1623. 

Grace,  the  wife  of  James  Williams  (1st),  was  a  daughter  of 
William  Fleming  (1st),  and  Sarah  Cox,  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
who  h£.d  eight  children,  as  follows:   Joshua,  William  (2nd), 
Thomas,  Grace,  Priscilla,  Sallie,  Annie,  and  Elizabeth. 

This  Joshua  Fleming  married  Sallie  Atkinson,  who  was  a 
sister  of  John  Fontaine  Atkinson,  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
Sallie  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Lowder 
Hearne,  M.I). 

Priscilla  Fleming,  Joshua's  sister,  married  John  Cottingham, 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  Sarah  M.  Cottingham,  and  her  sister, 
Annie  M.  L. ,  and  which  sisters  married  two  of  the  sons  of  John 
S.  Stevenson,  as  hereinafter  set  out. 

This  William  Fleming  (1st)  was  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
John  Fleming,  whose  wife  was,  as  set  out  below,  descended  from 
the  famous  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas. 

Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  Indian  Chief 
Powhatan,  was  born  in  1594.   After  she  had  twice  saved  the  life 
of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  in  1607  of  the  Colony  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  she  on  April  5,  161:5,  married  John  Rolfe, 
a  distinguished  British  officer. 

He  was  born  in  1585  at  Heaoham  Hall,  England,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Rolfe  (1st)  and  Dorothea  Mason,  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  on  Sept.  24,  1582. 

Pocahontas  was  Rolfe1 s  second  wife,  and  after  her  death  he 
married  again. 

Thomas  Rolfe,  the  only  child  of  John  Rolfe  (2nd)  and  Poca- 
hontas, was  born  in  Virginia  in  16}5.   In  1616  Rolfe  took 
Pocahontas  and  their  child  to  England,  where  Pocahontas  received 
much  attention  from  King  James  and  his  Queen,  and  many  other 
distinguished  people. 
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She  was  the  first  Indian  converted  to  Christianity. 

fw  ^"f.^^B  embarked  in  1617  on  the  ship  George  from  London 
ror  Virginia  she  became  ill  and  soon  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  at  Gravesend,  England,  where  she  is  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  George's  Church. 

Her  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  was  left  at  Plymouth,  England 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Stukely,  and  later  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  Rolfe,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  married  Jane 
the  daughter  of  Francis  P.  Poythress,  and  became  a  rich  and 
influential  man. 

Thomas  Rolfe' s  only  child  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling, 
by  whom  shelef t  an  only  son  and  five  daughters,  who  were  married 
respectively  to  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  an  ancestor  of  the 
famous  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke:  Colonel  John  Fleming,  an 
ancestor  of  William  Fleming  (1st)  above;  Dr.  William  Gay, 
Thomas  Eld ridge  and  James  Murray. 

James  Williams  (1st)  and  Grace  Fleming,  the  parents  of 
Nancy,  the  wife  of  Edward  Stevenson,  lived  on  a  farm  then  and 
now  known  as  Poplar  Grove,  and  which  at  that  time  was  and  ever 
since  has  been  one  of  the  finest  farms  near  Pocomoke  City.   It 
is  in  the  Nasiiwadox  neighborhood,  and  is  now  owned  by  Clarence 
Barnes.   The  ruins  of  an  old-fashioned  wind-grist  mill,  the 
last  of  its  kind  thereabouts,  were  until  of  late  years  located 
on  this  farm. 

Nancy's  brothers,  John  and  James  (2nd),  became  influential 
men.   John  resided  at  Poplar  Grove,  and  was  an  interesting  and 
active  man,  and  on  his  ninety-third  birthday  spoke  with  fervor 
and  clearness  at  a  Love  Feast  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
on  his  farm. 

John  had  two  sons  who  became  prominent:   Dr.  John  Fleming 
Williams  and  James  W.  Williams.   The  last  named  resided  in 
Hartford  County,  Maryland,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
died  in  1842.   He  prepared  in  1830  for  two  of  his  sisters  a  por- 
tion of  the  above  outline  showing  their  relationship  to  Pocahontas 

Nancy  (Williams)  Stevenson-Long  was  an  active  and  vigorous 
woman,  and  in  addition  to  the  successful  management  of  her  large 
family,  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
raising  of  bees,  and  superintending  the  two  farms  she 
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,,      XJ  iiusoctnas   ownea  near  Newtown.      She  had  an   interesting 

:ollec_;;ion  of    china,    was  hospitable  and  fond  of   society,    and   in 
ler  well-appointed  home  often  entertained  raanv  relatives   and 
riends.      She  wa3  most   conscientious,    a  great  Bible  reader,   a 


and  her    two  husbands   owned  near  Newtown.      She  had  an   interesting 

collection  of    ' 

he] 
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blue  stockidng  Presbyterian,  and  observed*Good  Erlday"as"a':Fast 
Day.   This  custom  of  hers  was  always  kept  up  by  one  of  her 
faithful  and  moot  worthy  and  distinguished-looking  colored 
slaves,  Rev.  Handy  Long.   Whilst  popular  with  grown-up  people, 
there  was  something  about  her  which  caused  many  children  to 
stand  in  awe  of  her.   Nancy  died  at  her  residence  in  Newtown  on 
May  25,  1843,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.   She  was  buried 
beside  her  second  husband,  David  Long  (3d),  on  the  farm  grave- 
yard above,  but  her  remains  were  in  June,  1901,  removed  to  the 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  and  re-interred  beside  those  of  her  first 
hasband,  Edward  Stevenson,  and  her  name  and  the  dates  of  her 
birth  and  death  inscribed  on  the  tomb  over  his  grave.   It  is 
also  planned  to  soon  remote  elsewhere  all  of  the  remains  now  in- 
terred in  this  farm-graveyard,  being  mainly  members  of  the  Long 
family. 

John  Slemmons  Stevenson,  the  subject  of  his  sketch,  and  the 
son  of  Edward  and  Nancy,  was  the  fourth  of  their  seven  children, 
and  when  Edward  died  in  1816,  his  son,  John  S. ,  was  nine  years 
of  age.   He  was  educated  first  at  a  country  school  at  Maddox's 
Corner,  across  the  river,  and  about  three  miles  from  Newtown. 
After  this  he  attended  a  boarding  school  at  Snow  Hill,  known 

then  as  "The  Academy,"  and  whilst  there  boarded  with  his  sister, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Merrill. 

Edward  W. f  a  son  of  John  S. ,  afterwards  attended  this 
Academy,  and  whilst  there  boarded  with  the  widow  of  the  gifted 
and  saintly  Irving  Spence,  who  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 

Upon  leaving  the  Academy  at  Snow  Hill,  John  S. ,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  then  prevailing  in  Newtown,  and  still  prevailing 
in  many  other  places,  that  "every  boy  should  learn  a  trade,"  went 
to  Baltimore,  and  there  learned  at  Samuel  Kirk's  the  craft  of 

silversmith,  and  from  there  wen  t  to  New  York,  where  he  learned 
watchmaking. 

He  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  upon  his  return  from 
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New  York,  he  at  once  settled  in  Snow  Hill,  and  began  business 
as  a  jeweler  and  watchmaker. 

He  was  scarcely  thus /Settled  in  business  when  on  May  23, 
1827,  he  married  Harriet  Gore  Handy  Tingle.   He  was  twenty 
years  of  age  and  she  three  years  his  senior.   He  met  her  first 
on  a  New  Year's  day  shorrly  before  their  marriage,  whilst 
she  was  visiting  in  Newtown  her  ever-young  andlively  aunt, 
Nancy  (Long)  Brittingham,  and  her  prosperous  and  worthy  and 
interesting  great-uncle,  Colonel  Levin  Pollitt,  and  his  sister, 
Susan  (Pollitt)  Dixon,  whose  attractive  country-seats  adjoined 
each  other  and  were  on  the  river  about  two  miles  north  of 
Newtown. 

Harriet  Gore  Handy  (Tingle)  Stevenson  was  born  May  18, 
1804.   She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Tingle  and  Sally  (Long) 
Tingle, who  lived,  except  for  a  short  time  in  Snow  Hill,  on  a 
farm  near  St.  Martin's  and  about  five  miles  from  Berlin,  Mary- 
land, and  there  died.   William  Tingle's  will  was  probated  at 
Snow  Hill  on  March  22,  1824,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
the  Episcopal  Church-yard  at  Snow  Hill. 

This  branch  of  fthe  Tingles  had,  upon  their/emigration  from 
the  British  Isles  at'about  the  same  time  (1716)  as  the  Stevensons, 
located  near  Berlin,  Maryland.   The  first  of  the  name  who  settled 
in  America  was  Hugh  (1st),  who  was  born  about  1670.   His  will 
is  dated  April  28,  1723,  and  was  probated  at  Snow^ill   on  Aug. 
22,  1733.   It  contains  the  names  of  these  eight  children:   Hugh 
(2nd),  John,  Daniel  (1st),  Mary,  Margaret,  Sarah,  Elizabeth  and 
Samuel  (1st),  deceased,  father  of  Littleton  and  Samuel  (2nd). 

Daniel  (1st),  son  of  this  Hugh  (1st),  was  the  father  of 
Caleb,  whose  will  was  probated  at  Snow  Hill  on  Eeb.  6,  1798. 
Caleb  married  Elizabeth  Eassit,  who  was  born  in  1739,  and  who 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Eassit  and  Mary  RobinB. 

Mary  Robins  was  the  daughter  of&atoi  Thomas  Kobins,  who 
died  in  1702,  and  Elizabeth  Bowdoin,  who  was  born  in  1643. 

Thomas  Robins  was  a  son  of  John  Robins,  who  was  born  in 
1635,  and  Esther  Littleton. 

The  parents  of  Elizabeth  Bowdoin  were  Pierre  Baudouin, 
who  died  in  1706,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  Jan.  19, 
1719. 

John  Robins  was  a  son  of  the  famous  Colonel  Obedience 
Robins  and  Grace  O'Neill,  who  died  in  1603. 
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n   ^  Esther,  the  wife  of  John  Robins,  was  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Littleton,  who  died  in  1654,  and  Ann  Southey,  who 
died  in  15  56,  and  who  was  a  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth 
Southey. 

Col.  Obedience  Robins,  son  of  Nathaniel  Robins  and  Mary 
Bulkley,  was  born  Apru  igf  1600,  and  married  Grace  O'Neill  in 
1634,  and  died  in  1662. 

Col.  Obedience  Robins  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Virginia,  and  was  the  First  Commander  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  which  then  consisted  of  but  one 
County,  called  Northampton,  in  honor  of  Col.  Robins'  old  home, 
Northamptonshire,  England. 

In  1662,  the  year  of  the  Colonel's  death,  this  County  was 
divided,  the  upper  part  being  called  Accomac  and  the  lower  part 
Northampton. 

The  first  Court  was  held  in  1632,  and  the  Court  records  at 
Eastville,  the  County-seat  of  Northampton,  begin  at  that  date- 
thus  making  them  to  be  among  "the  most  ancient,  continuous  and 
best  preserved"  Court  records  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Caleb  Tingle,  son  of  Daniel  (1st),  son  of  Hugh  (1st),  accord- 
ing to  the  names  set  out  in  his  will,  probated  Feb.  6,  1798, 
and  the  will  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  CFassit)  Tingle,  probated 
Dec.  24,  1806,  had  nine  children:   John,  Daniel  (2nd),  Elijah, 
James,  William,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Margaret,  and  Mrs.  William 
Dymack . 

John,  son  of  Caleb,  settled  in  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

Among  the  children  of  Daniel  (2nd),  son  of  Caleb,  were  the 
Brill iant^Judge  William  Tingle  of  the  Snow  Hill  Bar,  and  Nathaniel 
Tingle,  M.D.,  and  Maria,  who  married  John  Hudson,  of  Berlin. 

Sally  Tingle,  daughter  of  Caleb,  married  William  Covington, 
who  was  the  father  of  Isaac  Covington,  who  was  the  father  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Covington,  of  Snow  Hill. 

William  Tingle,  son  of  Caleb,  was  the  father  of  Harriet  Gore 
Handy  Tingle,  the  first  wife  Qf  John  Slemmons  Stevenson,  thus 
making  her  Tingle  chain  of  ancestry  to  be  as  follows:   Harriet 
G  H   daughter  of  William,  son  of  Caleb,  son  of  Daniel  (1st;, 
son  of  Hugh  (1st)  and,  through  Caleb's  wife,  a  descendant  of 
Col.  Obedience  Robins,  as  above  set  out. 
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William  Tingle,  the  father  of  Harriet  G.  H. ,  was  twice 
married.   His  first  wife  was  Sally  Long.   They  were  married 
Jan.  4,  1796,  and  had  five  children:   John,  William,  James, 
Elizabeth  Dennis  and  Harriet  Gore  Handy.   His  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth  (Rackliffe)  Purnell.   They  had  no  children.   She  was 
a  sister  of  Catharine  Rackliffe,  the  wife  of  Daniel  TWle  (2nd), 
a  brocher  of  this  William.  ' 

Sally  Long,  the  first  wife  of  William  Tingle,  and  the 
mother  of  Harriet  G.  H.  Tingle,  was  a  daughter  of  Levin  Long, 
of  Snow  Hill,  who  was  twice  married,  first  to  Leah  Pollitt  and 
then  to  Comfort  Chaille. 

Levin  Long  and  Leah  Pollitt  had  four  children:  William, 
John,  Nancy,  v.-ho  married  a  Mr.  Brittingham  from  Virginia,  and 
Sally,  who  married  William  Tingle. 

Leah (Pollitt )  Long,  the  first  wife  of  Levin  Long,  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Pollitt  (2nd)  and  Mary  (Dennis)  Handy. 

They  had  five  children:   Leah,  Severn  (who  died  young), 
Col.  Levin,  Sarah,  who  married  William  Corbin,  and  Susan,  who 
married  Thomas  Dixon  or  Dickson. 

John  Pollitt  (2nd)  was  a  farmer.   His  will  was  probated  at 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  on  Peb.  23,  1808,  and  by  it  he  gives, 
as  was  then  the  custom,  all  his  lands  to  his  son  Levin,  subject 
to  the  dower  of  his  wife  "Molly"  in  the  same,  and  divides  the 
rest  of  his  property  into  four  equal  parts,  one  each  for  his 
children,  Levin,  "Sally,"   and  "Susa,"  and  the  reiaaining  fourth 
part  among  the  four  children  above  of  his  daughter,  Leah,  then 
deceased,  the  wife  of  Levin  Long. 

He  also  gives  to  his  son,  Levin,  his  "waiting  men,"  4ble 
and  Mingo,  and  gives  freedom  to  his  slave  "Susa,"  in  considera- 
tion of  her  care  and  fidelity,  and  to  Rev.  John  Brown  Slemmons 
he  gives  1?60. 

John  Pollitt  (2nd)  was  a  son  of  John  Pollitt  or  Pullott 
(1st),  and  Mary,  his  wife,  of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  who 
by  deed  dated  Aug.  24,  1733,  conveyed  to  John  Pinch,  a  farm  then 
known  as  Pullott' s  Choice,  on  the  Manokin  River,  in  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  "above  the  Wading  Place  and  in  the  fork  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  said  river." 

Mary  (Dennis)  Handy  Pollitt  was  at  the  time  (about  1760) 
of  her  marriage  to  John  Pollitt  (2nd),  the  widow  of  Samuel 
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Handy  (2nd).   She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Dennis  (3rd)  and 
Mary  Purnell,  his  wile. 

These  branches  of  the  Handy  and  Dennis  families  of  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  have  ever  since  their  emigration  to  America 
from  England,  been  unusually  prominent  and  influential   and 
especially  so  in  public  affairs,  both  civil  and  military. 

John  Dennis  (1st),  (1612-1679)   the  progenitor  of  this 
branch  of  the  Dennis  family,  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia. 
He  was  the  father  of  Donack  Dennis  (1645-1716),  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  lived  at  Dividing  Creek,  when  it  was  the  county-seat  of  Som- 
erset County,  Maryland.   Donack  was  the  father  of  John  Dennis 
(2nd),  (1676-1741),  who  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Maryland,  and  the  father  of  John  (3rd),  (1704-1766), 
who  in  1724  married  Mary  Purnell,  who  died  in  1768. 

John  Dennis  (3rd)  and  Mary  Purnell  had  seven  children, 
among  whom  were  Littleton  (1st)  and  Mary  (Dennis)  Handy  Pollitt, 
above  referred  to. 

Mary's  brother,  Littleton  (1st),  (1728-1774),  and  his  wife, 
Susanna  Upshur  (1732-1784),  built  the  fine  colonial  brick  mansion, 
still  standing,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  on  "Beverly 
Plantation,"  on  the  Pocoraoke  River,  six  miles  below  Pocomoke 
City. 

Littleton  (1st)  was  the  father  of  Littleton  (2nd),  (1765- 
1833),  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland,  and  lived  at  "Essex  Plantation,"  near  Beverly. 

John  Dennis,  brother  of  Littleton  (2nd)  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  1797,  and  served9f*ive  terms  successively 
until  his  death. 

Littleton  (2nd)  was  the  father  of  John  Upshur  Dennis  (1793- 
1851),  who  was  three  times  married  and  had  twenjjy-one  children, 
among  whom  were  United  States  Senator  George  R.  Dennis  and 
State  Senators  James  U.  and  Samuel  K.  Dennis. 

Donack  Dennis  (1st),  the  great-grandfather  of  Mary  (Dennis) 
Handy  Pollitt,  married  Eliise  Littleton.   They  had  seven  children: 
Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Donack  (2nd),  Eliza,  John  (2nd),  Eleanor 
and  Henry  Hudson. 

The  first  wife  of  John  Dennis  (2nd)  ,  son  off  Donack  (1st), 
was  his  first  cousin,  Sarah  Littleton  (died  1732),  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Southey  Littleton  (1645-1679),  who  was 
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a  brother  of  said  Ellise,  and  the  husband  of  Sarah  Bo v.-man, 

daughter  of  Major  Edmund  Bowman. 

Col.  Southey  Littleton  and  Ellise  (Littleton)  Dennis,  wife 
of  Donack  Dennis,  were  children  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Lyttleton, 
son  of  Sir  Edward,  son  of  John,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  the 
great  jurist,  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  very  ancient  times. 

John  Dennis  (2nd)  and  Sarah  Littleton  had  six  children: 
John  (3rd),  William,  Elizabeth  (2nd),  Sarah,  George  and  Donack 
(3rd). 

John  Dennis  (3rd),  and  Mary  Purnell,  who  died  in  1768,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Purnell,  had  seven  children:  Mary 
(Dennis)  xai±i±i  Handy-Poll itt,  Littleton  (1st),  Leah,  Anne, 
John  (4th),  Sarah  (2nd),  and  Elizabeth.  (3rd) . 

These  branches  of  the  Dennis  and  Lyttleton  families  each 
have  interesting  coats-of-arms,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dennis  coat- 
of-arms  is  made    a  part  of  the  elaborate  iron  arch,  still  at 
the  door  toward  the  river  of  the  Beverly  mansion. 

The  Dennis  chain  of  ancestry  therefore  of  Harriet  G.  H. , 
the  first  wife  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  as  follows: 
Harriet  G.  H. ,  the  daughter  of  Sally  (Long)  Tingle,  the  daughter 
of  Leah  (Poll itt)  Long,  the  daughter  of  Mary  (Dennis)  Handy - 
Pollitt,  the  daughter  of  John  Dennis  (3rd),  the  son  of  John  (2nd), 
the  son  of  Donack  (1st),  the  son  of  John  Dennis  (1st). 

Samuel  Handy  (2hA),  the  first  husband  of  Mary  (Dennis) 
Handy-Pollitt,  was  a  son  of  William,  a  son  of  Samuel  Handy  (1st), 
the  progenitor,  who  was  a  native  of  England,  and  who  came  from 
London  to  Annapolis, Maryland,  in  1664,  in  the  barque  "Assurance," 
and  settled  in  Annamessex,  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 

Samuel  Handy  (1st)  married  Mary  Sewell,  on  March  31,  1679, 
and  died  May  15,  1721.   His  will,  probated  at  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland,  Sept.  13,  1725,  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  of  his 
children. 

Samuel  Handy  (2nd)  and  Mary  Dennis  had  five  children: 
Samuel  (3rd),  John,  James,  William,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  all  of 
whom  are  named  in  his  will,  probated  at  Princess  Anne,  April  2, 
1755. 

The  eldest,  Col.  Samuel  Handy  (3rd),  (1741-1828),  of  Snow 
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Hill,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  prevailing  as  to  eldest 
sons,  inherited  all  his  father's  lands,  subject  to  the  dower  of 
his  mother  in  the  same,  and,  until  he  became  of  age,  was  left  in 
the  care  of  his  mother's  brother,  Littleton  Dennis  (lBt). 

By  deed  dated  March  16,  1768,  Mary  (Dennis)  Handy  Pollitt 
and  John  Pollitt,  her  second  husband,  conveyed  to  her  son,  Col. 
Samuel  Handy  (3rd)  her  dower  third  above  under  the  will  of  her 
first  husband,  Samuel  Handy  (2nd). 

As  these  five  Handy  children  and  five  Pollitt  children 
were  therefore  half  brothers  and  sisters,  Col.  Samuel  Handy 
(3rd)  was  a  half  brother  of  Leah  (Pollitt)  Long,  the  mother 
of  Sally  (Long)  Tingle,  the  mother  of  HarrfeetG.  H.  (T. )  Stevenson, 

Col.  Samuel  Handy  (3rd),  on  Nov.  27,  1767,  married  Mary 
Gore,  of  Virginia,  who  was  born  Oct.  29,  1749,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  Gore  and  Betty  Handy,  his  first  wife.   The 
second  wife  of  Daniel  Gore  was  Susanna  Teackle. 

The  will  of  Col.  Samuel  Handy  (3rd)  was  probated  at  Snow 
Hill,  June  10,  1328. 

Col.  Samuel  Handy  (3rd)  and  Mary  Gore,  his  wife,  had  seven 
ohildren:   (l )  John  Custis  (1768-1840):  (2)  Littleton  (1774- 
1776);  (3)  Elizabeth  Custi?  (1777-1304),  who  married  Judge 
William  Whittington,  and  whose  daughter  Charlotte  was  the 
mother  of  the  Honorable  John  Walter  Smith,  the  present  Governor 
of  Maryland;  (4)  Sarah  Custis  (1779-1304),  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  Major  Ephraim  King  Wilson,  father  of  the  late  U.  S. 
Senator  E.  K.  Wilson;  (5)  Harriet,  born  in  1781,  and  died  in 
infancy;  (6)  Harriet  Gore  Handy  (1783-1829),  who  on  Oct.  30, 
1804,  married  Cosmo  G.  Stevenson,  M.D. ,  son  of  Henry  Stevenson, 
M.D.,  of  Baltimore;  and  (7)  Mary  Dennis,  born  in  1789,  and  who 
married  Robert  Henry. 

Harriet  G.  H.  (T. )  Stevenson,  the  first, wife  of  John  S., 
was  named  for  her  mother's  first  cousin,  of  the  half  blood, 
the  above  Harriet  Gore  (Handy)  Stevenson,  and  received  therefor 
a  beautiful  baptismal  robe.   The  younger  Harriet  was  only  fivd 
months  old  when  the  elder  Harriet  was  married,  and  it  was  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  younger  Harriet  should,  two  years 
before  the  death  of  the  elder  Harriet,  have  also,  like  the 
elder  Harriet,  married  a  Stevenson,  and  so  made  these  long 
names  even  more  alike.   This  coincidence  was  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  gratification  to  these  two  Harriets,  and  was  much 
commented"dn  at  the  time. 
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Judge  William  Whittlngtori  built  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland, 
the  fine  Colonial  mansion  still  well  preserved  and  opposite 
the  High  School.   This  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Judge 
William  Tingle,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Hugh  Saunders 
Stevenson;  thus  making  this  interesting  mansion  to  be  closely- 
associated  with  many  referred'  to  in  this  sketch. 

John  Pollitt  (2nd)  and  his  wife  Mary  (Dennis)  Handy,  and 
their  son,  Severn,  are  buried  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bowland 
Farm,  in  Dublin  District,  about  four  miles  from  Pocomoke  City. 
Their  homesteads  were  this  farm  and  the  Whittington  Polk  farm 
near  by. 

Col.  Levin  Pollitt  married  Sarah  Sloan,  daughter  of  Parson 
Sloan  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Col.  Levin  Pollitt  was  a  farmer  and  a  Colonel  of  Militia,  and 
at  one  time  Sheriff.   He  toad  no  children,  was  considered  wealthy, 
and  lived  in  so-called  "good  style."   His  will,  recorded  at 
Princess  Anne,  is  a  lengthy  document,  and  leaves  a  large  estate 
to  many  of  his  nearost  relatives.   He  died  in  1836  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  Parson  Sloan  farm, 
which  adjoined  his  sister  Susan  Dixon's  farm,  on  the  river, 
about  two  miles  above  Newtown. 

Susan  (Pollitt)  Dixon,  daughter  of  John  Pollitt  (2nd), 
and  Thomas  Dixon,  her  husband,  had  six  children:   One  son, 
Thomas,  who  died  young,  and  five  daughters;   (l)  Sally,  who 
married  John  Fontaine  Atkinson,  the  father  of  Thomas  Dixon 
Atkinson,  the  father  of  Sallie  E. ,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Lowder 
Hearnej  (2)  Mary  Dennis,  who  married  Col.  John  Stevens;  (3) 
Susan ,  who  married  John  Bowland,  father  of  Levin  Bowland  and 
others;  (4)  Margaret,  who  married  John  Cottingham;  and  (5) 
Ann,  who  married  Thomas  M.   Hargis,  the  father  of  John  Pollitt 
Hargis  and  others. 

Sally  (Pollitt)  Corbin,  the  daughter  of  John  Pollitt  (2nd) , 
and  William  Corbin,  her  husband,  were  the  parents  of:   (l ) 
William  Corbin,  who  married  Sally  Bacon,  and  (2)  John  Corbin, 
who  married  Mary  Stokely,  and  had  four  children:  John,  Robert, 
Severn  and  Elenor,  who  first  married  a  Mr.  Donoho,  and  then 
Henry  Dryden,  the  father  of  Francis  H.  Dryden  and  others. 

Leah  (Pollitt)  Long,  daughter  of  John  Pollitt  (2nd)  and 
Mary  (Dennis)  Handy-Poll  it t,  and  first  wife  of  Levin  Long, 
was  named  for  her  mother's  sister,  Leah  Dennis. 
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c_»  ?e  °11^t  cbain  of  ancestry  therefore  of  John  S.  Steven- 
son s  first  wife,  ie  as  follows:   Harriet  G.  R. ,  daughter  of 
Sally  (Long)  Tingle  daughter  of  Leah  (Pollitt j'Long?  daughter 
of  John  Pollitt  (2nd),  son  of  John  Pollitt  (1st). 


This  Levin  Long  was  a  son  of  Solomon  (2nd),  son  of  Solomon 
llstJ,  son  of  David  (1st),  son  of  Samuel  Long,  the  progenitor. 

Samuel  Long  (1645-1695),  the  progenitor,  was  horn  in 
England,  and  emigrated  from  there,  about  1665,  to  Morumsco, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.   On  Feb.  15,   1667,  he  married 
Jane  Mitchell,  his  first  wife,  who  died  at  Morumsco,  Dec.  5. 
1692.  •       * 

They  had  then  children,  of  whom  one  was  David  (1st), 
who  was  born  Oct.  18,  1677,  and  died  in  March,  1716. 

On  Feb.  22nd,  1694,  Samuel  Long  married  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  King.   They  had  no  children. 

The  will  of  Samuel  Long  was  probated  at  Princess  Anne 
on  Dec. 10,  1695,  and  the  will  of  his  son,  David  Long  (1st), 
was  probated  at  the  same  place,  March  18,  1716.   David  (1st) 
married  a  Miss  Taylor. 

Solomon  Long  (1st)  (1704-1771)  married  a  Miss  Maddox, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Maddox,  who  died  in  1756.  They  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  three  were: 

(1)  David  (2nd),  father  of  Capt.  John  W.  and  Capt.  Henry, 
Levi,  David  (3rd)  and  Polly,  of  Newtown,  Maryland. 

(2)  Zadock,  father  of  Edward  Long,  father  of  Charles  W. , 
of  Princess  Anne. 

(3)  Solomon  (2nd),  father  of  Levin,  who, by  his  first  wife, 
(Leah  Pollitt).  was  the  father  of  Sally  (Long)  Tingle,  mother  of 
Harriet  G.  H.  (T. )  Stevenson.   Said  Levin,  also  by  his  second 
wife,  Comfort  Chaille,  being  the  father  of  Littleton,  the 
father  of  Col.  Charles  Chaille-Long,  the  famous  "soldier, 
explorer,  diplomat  and  man  of  letters." 

The  Long  chain  of  ancestry  therefore  of  John  S.  Stevenson^ 
first  wife,  is  as  follows:   Harriet  G.  H. ,  daughter  of  Sally 
(Long)  Tingle,  daughter  of  Levin  Long,  son  of  Solomon  (2nd), 
son  of  Solomon  (1st),  son  of  David  (1st),  son  of  Samuel,  the 
progenitor. 

Solomon  Long  was  an  interesting  character  and  the  money- 
maker of  his  family.   He  resided  on  what  is  now  known 
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as  the  Warwick  Farm  at  King's  Creek,  about  three  miles  below 
Princess  Anne.   He  was  smart,  active,  owned  much  land,  and 
was  somewhat  of  an  epicure.   He  died  from  gout.   His  will 
was  probated  at  Princess  Anne,  on  Feb.  18,  1772,  and  his  estate 
settled  by  his  two  sons,  Solomon  (3rd)  and  David  (2nd). 

Solomon  (2nd)  and  his  brother  Zadock  were  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.   A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Col'.  Charles 
Chain  e-Long  in  reply  to  a  letter  dated  ...May  26,  1896,  eays: 
That  the  records  in  the  War  Department^ ''Washing ton,  D.  C. , 
show  that  "Solomon  Long  was  a  Captain  of  the  2nd  Maryland  Regiment 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Woolford,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.   He  was  commissioned  Dec.  10,  1776,  and  his  name  is  borne 
on  the  rolls  of  the  regiment  up  to  and  including  March,  1778." 

On  Aug.  27,  1896,  Col.  Ainsworth,  Chief  of  Record  and 
Pension  Office,  of  the  U.  S.  War  Dept. ,  wrote  C01.  Charles 
Chaille-Long  that  the  following  appears  in  Hutman's  Historical 
Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,   April,  1775,  to  Dec,  1788: 

"Long,  Solomon  (Md. )  2nd  Lieut,  of  Capt.  Watkins'  Inde- 
pendent Maryland  Company,  14  Jan.,  1776.   Captain  Maryland 
Independent  Co.,  3  Oct.,  1776.   Captain  2nd  Maryland,  10  Dec, 
1776,  resigned  4  June,  1778." 

Zadock  Long's  Revolutionary  War  Record  is  referred  to  in 
the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb,  on  his  farm  near  Princess 
Anne:   "Having  devoted  the  morning  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  this  country." 

One  of  Zadock' s  children  was  Hon.  Edward  Long  (1808-186  5), 
of  Princess  Anne,  Maryland.   He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1828,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  184  5. 

Solomon  Long  (2nd)  resided  at  "Trader's  Branch,"  Somer- 
set County,  Maryland.   He  was  a  farmer  and  merchant,  who 
lived  well  and  left  a  substantial  estate. 

Levin  Long,  son  of  Solomon  (2nd)  removed  to  Snow  Hill, 
and  he  and  his  two  wives,  Leah  Pollitt  and  Comfort  Chaille, 
are  there  buried. 

"Levin  Long  kept  up  the  record  of  certain  ones  of  the 
Long  family  at  that  time  for  bibulous  propensities,  was  a 
high  flyer,  and  absorbed  a  large  property." 
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Levin  Long's  second  wife,  Comfort  Chaille.  was  a  daughter 
of  Moses  Chaille,  who,  with  his  brother  Peter,  emigrated  in 
1710,  because  of  religious  persecution,  from  Rochelle,  France, 
to  Somerset  County,  Maryland.   They  were  noblemen,  and  sons  of 
Dr.  Pierre  Chaille,  a  French  Huguenot,  and  traced  their  ancestry 
to  ancient  times. 

They  settled  at  Snow  Hill.   Peter  Chaille  and  Solomon 
Long  (2nd)  became  warm  friends  through  being  fellow-officers 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Peter  Chaille  was  Colonel  of  the  First  Eastern  Maryland 
Battalion  of  Infantry;  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  Senate, 
and  of  the  Association  of  Freemen  of  Maryland ,  which  issued  a 
proclamation  of  American  Independence,  July  26,  177  5  (nearly 
one  year  prior  to  July  4,  1776),  bearing  his  signature  with 
sixty  others,  and  among  them  Hobert  Dennis,  all  from  Worcester 
and  Somerset  counties- 
Col.  Peter  Chaille  was  also  a  deputy  chosen  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

At  the  request  of  his  father,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Chaille,  Colonel  Charles  Chaille-Long.  in  1869, 
had  his  name  changed.   It  was  originally  Charles  A.  W.  Long. 

John  S.  Stevenson,  during  his  six  years  (1827-1833)  resi- 
dence in  Snow  Hill,  and  after  his  marriage  to  Harriet  G.  H. 
Tingle,  lived  part  of  the  time  in  an  attractive  house,  which 
is  still  standing,  on  the  main  street,  between  and  opposite 
the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches,  and  subsequently 
occupied  by  Dr.  Dickerson,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Tingle,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the  David  Hopkins 
farm,  about  three  miles  north  of  Snow  Hill. 

Three  children  were  born  to  John  S.  and  Harriet  G.  H. 
(T. )  during  this  time  in  the  Snow  Hill  residence  above: 
Sarah  Ann,  on  April  23,  1828,  and  Elizabeth  Grace,  on  September 
3,  1831;  and  on  the  farm  above:  Edward  Williams/February  15, 
1830. 

When  David  Long  (3rd),  the  step-father  of  John  S.,  died 
in  1832  he  left  his  large  mercantile  business  at  Newtown  to 
the  care  of  his  wife  Nancy.  Finding  that  she  could  not  properly 
manage  the  same  alone,  she,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  about  one 
vear  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  induced  her  son, 
John  S.,  to  remove  from  Snow  Hill  to  Newtown,  to  assist  her 
in  the  management  of  this  business. 
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John  S. ,  whilst  at  school  and  in  business  in  Snow  Hill, 
had  made  many  life-long  friends  there  among  people  of  genuine 
refinement  and  culture.   He  became  particularly  intimate  with 
the  Spences,  Tingles,  Franklins,  Duffields  and  Martins,  and 
of  these,  Thomas  A.  Spence,  a  man  of  eminence  and  rare  and 
admirable  parts,  was  his  most  intimate  and  dear  friend,  as  was 
also  Saunders  Duf field,  the  noted  singer,  who.  sane  jvith  Ole  Bull, 
in  the  latter* s  American  tour.   He  and  his  w£P&  ft&reffl re/gave 
up  by  this  removal  this  agreeable,  social  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  county  seat. 

Except  as  a  pastime,  John  S. ,  after  he  left  Snow  Hill, 
no  longer  followed  his  trade  as  jeweler  and  watchmaker,  but 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  management  of  his  mother's 
farms  and  her  store  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  (1833-18  54)  John  S.  lived  at 
Newtown,  he  spent  about  twelve  years  in  the  general  mercantile 
business  and  nine  years  in  farming  and  in  filling  the  office 

of  Post  Master. 

He  held  the  position  of  Post  Master  for  seventeen  years 
(1833-1850).   The  Post  Office  during  part  of  the  above  period 
was  in  his  store,  and  during  the  rest  of  it  in  a  one-story  and 
one-room  office  building  which  stood  in  the  yard  of  his  residence, 
and  which  site  is  now  again  occupied  by  the  Post  Office. 

This  residence  was  on  the  northeasterly  corner  of  Market 
Street  and  Clarke  Avenue  and  about  one  block  from  his  store  on 
the  northeasterly  corner  of  Front  and  Market  Streets.   He  bought 
this  residence  on  May  16,  1837,  and  sold  it  on  March  24,  1855,  to 
his  son-in-law,  my  father,  the  late  John  T.  B.  McMaster,  M.I). , 
who  on  May  15,  18  51,  married  Elizabeth  Grace,  a  daughter  of 
John  S. 

She  is  still  living  in  this  residence,  which  was  remodelled 
about  1871.   Upon  removing  from  Snow  Hill  to  Newtown,  and 
before  purchasing  the  residence  above,  John  S.  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  house  two  doors  east  of  the  above  residence,  so  that 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Grace,  my  mother,  has  thereforenow 
lived  upon  substantially  this  same  spot  for  the  past  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

The  plot  of  ground  is  ninety-seven  feet  in  width  throughout 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  depth  throughout,  and 
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extends  from  Market  Street  in  front  to  Vine  Street  in  the  rear. 
It  is  part  of  a  large  tract  formerly  known  as  Cowley.   There 
were  until  lately,  fine  trees  on  and  in  front  of  this  property, 
and  in  the  rear  a  large  garden  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  and 
stables  and  barn.   Adjoining  this  property  on  the  westerly  side 
and  separated  from  it  by  an  alley  was  untilabout  twenty  years 
ago  a  quaint  and  attractive  looking  old-time  tavern,  which  was 
always  well  patronized  and  especially  _  so  by  the  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War.   After  this  residence  was  remodelled  in 
1871,  it  was  for  about  the  next  fifteen  years  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  attractive  residence  and  ground  in  this  town. 

During  a  portion  of  the  timeJohn  S.  was  in  the  general 
merchandise  business  as  above,  he  had  as  two  of  his  clerks  the 
late  Thomas  Wise  Hargis  and  the  late  William  J.  S.  Clarke.   Mr. 
Hargis  in  1835  married  John  S's  sister,  Ann  Grace,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  widely 
known  business  men  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

When  John  S.  and  his  wife  removed  from  SnowHill  to  Newtown 
in  1833  they  brought  with  them  their  three  children,  Sarah  Ann, 
aged  five  years,  Edward  W. ,  aged  three  years,  and  Elizabeth  • 
Grace,  aged  eighteen  months.   Three  other  children  were  born 
to  them  in  Newtown,  namely:   David  Long  on  Feb.  26,  1834,  John 
Henry  on  Oct.  20,  1835,  and  James  Tingle  on  Jan.  1,  1838.   Of 
these  six  children,  three  are  now  living,  namely:   Edward  W. , 
aged  72  years,  Elizabeth  Grace,  aged  71  years,  and  David  Long, 
aged  68  years.   James  Tingle  died  at  the  age  of  eight  months. 

The  other  five  children  married  as  follows:   Sarah  Ann  to 
James  David  Sturgis,  Edward  W.  to  Sarah  Martha  Cottingham, 
Elizabeth  Grace  to  John  Thomas  Bayly  McMaster,  M.D. ,  David  Long 
to  Amanda  Maria  Garrard,  and  John  Henry  to  Annie  Maria  Louisa 
Cottingham,  sister  of  said  Sarah  Martha. 

Upon  the  death  of  John  S's  mother  Nanoy  in  1843  her 
property  and  that  of  her  two  husbands  was  divided  among  their 
surviving  children,  leaving  a  fair  estate  to  each.   Her  will  is 
dated  April  24,  1843,  and  the  will  of  her  first  husband,  Edward 
Stevenson,  is  dated  May  30,  1816.   They  were  each  probated  at 
Snow  Hill.   Her  second  husband,  David  Long  (3rct),  left  no  will. 

About  18  52  John  S.  ran  for  Congress  as  an  Independent 
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Whig  against  the  late  Judge  John  R.  Franklin,  the  Regular 
Whig  nominee.   After  an  exciting  and  active  campaign  Franklin 
was  elected,  hut  by  a  materially  reduced  majority.   When  John 
S.  decided  to  run  he  supposed  that  his  opponent  would  he  Judge 
Stewart. 

About  one  year  after  this,  namely  on  April  30,  1853, 
Harriet  G.  H.  Tingle,  the  first  wife  of  John  S. ,  died  at  New- 
town at  the  age  of  49  years.   She  was  buried  in  the  family's 
private  burial  plot  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  River,  and  her  remains  and  tomb  and  those  of  her  son  James 
T  were  thereafter  removed  to  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Certain  data  concerning  her,  and  especially  as  to  her 
interesting  ancestry,  are  set  out  above,  but  as  a  sweet  and 
true  and  uplifting  picture  of this  much  beloved  woman  herself, 
I  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  my  mother: 

"You  request  that  I  send  you  further  data  concerning  my 
mother.   I  know  enough  of  the  good  traits  of  her  character  to 
fill  a  volume.   She  was  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  better  express  her  true  and 
lovely  character  in  this  brief  sketch.   The  Tingles  were  Episco- 
palians, and  my  mother,  I  think,  was  baptised  in  the  old  St. 
Martin's  Episcopal  Church.   She  was  also  married  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.   She  was  rather  quiet,  modest  and  retiring  in  her 
disposition.      "Did  not  indulge  in  extremes;  was  uniformly 
cheerful  and  happy;  managed  her  family  and  household  duties 
with  ease  and  dignity,  and  whenever  necessary  to  reprove  either 
children  or  servants  she  did  so,  not  with  severity  but  generally 
in  a  gentle  but  firm  way  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  We 
always  considered  her  a  woman  of  excellent  judgment.   Father 
always  consulted  her  as  to  all  his  business  affairs,  and  often 
she  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  this  way.   She  was  a  close 
observer  and  had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  reading  characters. 
In  several  instances  she  warned  father  of  men  who  were  under 
his  employ  in  responsible  positions.   He  was  often  too  lenient 
and  did  not  detect  their  dishonesty  until  robbed  of  much  of  his 
means.   I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  say  to  mother,  'My  dear, 
if  I  had  taken  your  advice  I  would  have  been  much  better  off.' 
Father  and  mother  were  very  congenial  and  lived  happily  together, 
although  so  different  in  disposition.  He  was  quick  and  impulsive; 
she 
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patient  and  deliberate.   Although  they  had  differences  of 
opinion  each  had  too  much  respect  for  the  other  to  entertain 
any  bitter  feeling.   They  seemed  to  make  it  one  of  their  aims 
through  life  to  please  each  other.   Mother  was  a  conscientious 
and  kmdhearted  woman.   The  poor  and  needy  were  never  turned 
away  empty  handed.   She  was  sympathetic,  and  ever  ready  to 
perform  her  full  duty.   In  cases  of  sudden  sickness,  accident 
or  trouble,  she  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind,  but  went  to 
work,  and  gave  all  needed  assistance  until  a  physician  or  some 
other  competent  person  could  be  secured.   After  mother  and 
father  removed  from  Snow  Hill  to  Newtown  they  regularly  attended 
the  Old  Pitts  Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  about  six  miles  from 
Newtown,  and  early  in  life  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  ever  after  lived  an  exemplary  Christian  life  and 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.   My  parents  were  fond  of 
company,  particularly  young  people,  and  entertained  a  great 
deal.   My  mother's  aunt,  Nancy  (Long)  Brittingham,  lived  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  of  her  life  with  mother  and  father. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child  and  for 
about  four  years  prior  to  her  own  death,  mother  was  in  failing 
health,  which  finally  terminated  in  pulmonary  consumption. 
Before  this  she  had  good  health.   She  was  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing during  these  months  of  affliction,  and  was  fully  prepared 
for  death,  and  talked  calmly  about  it,  and  often  repeated  the 
verses  of  one  of  her  favorite  hymns,  and  at  the  last  with  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice  repeated  the  following  words  from  the 
Bible:   '0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?'   Death  seemed  to  have  no  terrors  for  her.   She 
passed  away  calmly  and  sweetly  as  one  who  had  truly  fallen 
asleep.   Such  was  the  sweet  life  and  triumphant  death  of  my 
sainted  mother." 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1853,  John  S.  decided  to 
remove  from  Maryland  and  settle  somewhere  in  the  West,  as  so 
many  persons  in  the  East  and  South  were  theiidoing.   He  was  now 
forty-six  years  of  age  and  in  the  very  prime  o?/life.   It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  try  to  secure  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Kansas  Territory,  and  to  this  end  he  secured  from  various 
influential  friends  favorable  testimonials,  but  failed  to  secure 
the  appointment.   He  then  in  1853  sold  all  his  recti  estate  and 
much  of  his  other  property,  and  concluded  to  settle  at 
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Hannibal,   Missouri,    where  he  already  had  many  friends   settled 
and    succeeding   in  various   fields,    and  many  of   whom  had   come 
there   from  the  Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.      Hannibal 
was   attractively  located  on   the  Mississippi  River  and  surrounded 
by  a   rolling   country  on   the  Missouri   side  of    the    river,    and 
level   land      on   the    Illinois   side   of   the   river,    and  mostly  all 
fertile.      The   climate  was   invigorating  and  healthful. 

On  his  first   trip   to   Hannibal  he   took  with  him  his  son  David 
L. ,    then  19  years  of  age,    and  five  of   his   slaves,    three  adults 
and   two   children.      He  left   three  of   his  older   slaves   in  Newtown 
inySare   of   his   son  Edward  W. 

After  he  had  been   in  Hannibal  for  about  a  year,    namely, 
on  June  8,   1854,   he  married  Elizabeth  Eunice    (James)    Slemmons- 
Garrard,    she  being   then  forty  years  of  age,   and  he   seven  years 
her   senior. 

In  1897    I  prepared  a  brief   sketch  of    this  attractive  and 
interesting  woman,    and  here    insert  a  portion  of    it. 

She  was  born  on  Dec.    26,    1813,    on  her  father's  farm  just 

south  of  New  Church,    Virginia,   on   the  main  road  to  Accoraac   Court 

House,    and  was   the  only  child   ofEzekiel   H.  James,   M.D.      and  his 
first  wife,   Eii2abetFen^^onIcMaster. 

Dr.    James  was  born  on  a  farm  on   the  Wicomico  River,    near 
Salisbury,   Maryland.      His  family  was  of  Welsh  descent.      He  was 
educated  at  Washington   College,    near  Princess  Anne,   Maryland*,, 
and  at  a  medical   college   in  Philadelphia,    and  after   his  graduation 
at  once   returned   to  his   farm  near  New  Church  and  began  the 
practice   of  medicine. 

Elizabeth,   his   first  wife,   was  of    small    stature,    and  had  dark 
hair  and  dark  blue   eyes,    and  was   considered  a  very  neat  and 
handsome  woman.      She  was  at   the   time  Dr.    James  married  her   th* 
widow  of  William  McMaster,   M.D. ,    by  whom  she  had   two   children: 
Elizabeth  Ann  McMaster,   who   married  John  Dennis  Field,    and 
William  Samuel  McMaster,    who   graduated  at  Washington   College, 
Pa.,    in  18  29,    and  married  Mary  Mason  Dancy. 

After    the  death  of   his    first  wife,   Elizabeth,   Dr.   James 
married  her   sister,    Charlotte    (Henderson)   McMaster,    the  widow 
of  James  McMaster,   M.D. ,    a  brother  of    said  Dr.    William  McMaster, 
by  whom  she  had  one  child:    Samuel  Henderson  Ker  McMaster,   who 
removed  from  New  Church  to   Hannibal,   Missouri,    and   there  married 
Ann  Eliza  Garrard. 
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Dr.  William  McMaster  graduated  in  medicine  in  1804,  at  the 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  then  the  President.   Dr.  James  McMaster  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1808,  at  the  then  only  Medical  College  in  Baltimore. 
The  medical  diploma  of  Dr.  William  McMaster,  and°the  classical 
diploma  of  his  son,  William  S. ,  are  in  the  possession  of  Nellie 
Field,  one  of  their  descendants,  and  the  medical  diploma  of  Dr. 
James  McMaster  is  in  the  possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Eliza- 
beth (McMaster)  Fisher.   These  two  brothers,  after  their  gradu- 
ation, married  the  above  two  sisters,  and  located  at  New  Church 
for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

They  were  sons  of  Be v.  Samuel  McMaster,  founder  of  the 
McMaster  family  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  a  sketch 
of  whom  I  prepared  in  1895,  and  revised  in  1900.   He  had  emigrate  d 
from  Scotland  about  1765,  and  his  first  and  only  charge  was  as 
supply  and  pastor  during  the  thirty-five  years  covered  by  the 
Revolutionary  War  Period  (1776-1811),  of  the  three  churches 
referred  to  above,  as  founded  by  ^ev.  Francis  Make  mi  e  at  Rehoboth, 
Snow  Hill,  and  Pitts  Greek,  and  being  the  oldest  regularly  organ- 
ized Presbyterian  Churches  in  America.   Parson  McMaster  served 
all  three  of  these  churches  at  the  same  time,  and  during  most 
of  this  time  conducted  a  so-called  "Latin  Schftol"  at  his  resi- 
dence, opposite  what  is  nowknown  as  the  McMaster  School  House, 
near  Pocomoke  City.   He  wl/k^tine  of  the  executors  of  Madame  Ann 
Holden,  the  distinguished  daughter  and  last  surviving  descendant 
of  Rev.  Francis  Makemie ,  and  through  her  inherited, with  other 
property,   the  writing  desk  of  her  eminent  father,  and  which 
desk  is  now  owned  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.    The  two  Dr.  McMaster a  above,  and  their  brother, 
Samuel  McMaster  (2d),  my  paternal  grandfather,  were  the  only 
children  of  Parson  McMaster  who  attained  their  majority. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  said  -R-lizabeth  and  Charlotte  James 
was  Henderson.   They  were  of  Irish  descent  and  lived  at  Horn- 
town,  Accomac  County,  Virginia.   One  of  their  brothers  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  practised  law  at  Accomac 
Court  House.   Another  brother  was  Joseph  Hdnderson,  of  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  great  and  unusual  parts  and  much 
beloved,  and  whose  good  wife,  Rachel  Henderson,  has 
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but  lately  died  at  an  advanced  age.   Their  sister,  Sally  Hender- 
son, became  the  second  wife  of  John  Custis,  of  Deep  Creek 
Accoraac  County,  Virginia,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
odd  and  brilliant  and  most  interesting  John  Custis,  of  Arling- 
ton, Northampton  County,  Virginia,  whose  son  was  the  first 
husband  of  Martha  Washington. 

In  1835,  after  his  secopd  marriage,  Dr.  James  removed  from 
New  Church  to  Hannibal,  Missouri.   By  his  seciond  wife  he  had 
sis  children;  making  by  his  two  marriages  seven  children  of  his 
own,  and  three  step-children;  total,  ten.   He  died  at  Hannibal 
in  1844,  ttg§d  fifty-nine  years.   Having  been  born  on  the 
twenty-nintH^f  February,  his  birthday  occurred  on  leap  years 
only.   He  was  a  Baptist  and  a  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  sterling 
worth. 

Charlotte,  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  James,  died  in  18  57,'  at 
the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  on  the  McMaster  farm,  formerly 
known  as  the  Garrard  farm,  on  the  suburbs  of  Hannibal.   She  was 
a  quiet,  cheerful  woman  of  even  temper  and  much  dry  wit,  and 
one  who  kej)t  abreast  of  the  times.   She  had  four  sets  of  children 
to  manage. 

Elizabeth  Eunice  James  was  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
country  school  near  her  father's  farm  in  Virginia. 

In  November,  1834,  she  married  Dr.  Thomas  Slemmons,  of 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland;  she  being  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  he       twenty-eight  years  of  age.   Dr.  Slemmons  was 
a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown  Slemmons,  a  Prebyterian  minister, 
and  for  whom  John  Slemmons  Stevenson  was  named,  and  who  was  a 
beneficiary  under  the  will  of  John  Pollitt  (2nd)  above.   Dr. 
Slemmons  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Maryland,  and  at 
one  of  the  medical  schools  in  Baltimore,  from  which  he  graduated. 
He  practised  with  Dr.  James  until  Dr.  James  settled  at  Hannibal 
in  1835,  after  which  he  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  James 
at  New  Church.   Dr.  Slemmons  practised  altogether  in  Accomac 
County  six  years,  and  died  there  in  1836.   The  only  child  born 
to  Dr.  Slemmons  and  Elizabeth  B.  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Thomas 
Slemmons,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  was  buried 
at  Hannibal.   After  the  death  of  Dr.  Slemmons,  which  occurred 
one  year  after  Dr.  James  moved  to  Hannibal,  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
E. ,  and  their  daughter,  moved  to  Hannibal,  and  lived  with  her 
father,  Dr.  James,  for  seven  years,  on  the  McMaster  farm 
above. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  just  here,  that  Elizabeth  E»8  father 
and  first  husband  were  physicians,  and  that  her  mother  and  step- 
mother were  sisters,  and  that  each  married  physicians  twice, 
the  first  time  brothers,  and  then  the  same  man;  and  as  appears 
below,  said  Elizabeth  E.  survived  her  third  husband,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  by  thirty-four  years,  and  spent  these 
years  with  two  of  her  step-children  who  had  married  —  a  daughter 
of  her  second  husband  and  a  son  of  her  third  husband  —  and  her 
third  husband  was  named  for  her  f irst' husband* s  father. 

'Elizabeth  E.  in  1843,  after  having  remained  a  widow  for 
seven  years,  married  Massena  Garrard,  a  farmer  of  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  and  a  widower  with  five  children.   He  was  then  forty 
years  of  age  and  she  twenty-seven  years  of  age.   Mr.  Garrard 
came  from  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
General  James  Garrard,  "the  only  Kentuckian  who  ever  filled 
the  office  of  Governor  two  successive  terms."  Mr.  Garrard  lived 
on  his  farm,  known  above  as  the  McMaster  farm,  on  the  suburbs 
of  Hannibal,  for  ten  years  after  this  marriage,  when  he  died 
in  1353. 

John  S.  had  long  known  of  his  second  wife  and  her  people 
before  he  married  her,  and  at  the  time  of  this  second  marriage 
June  8,  13  54,  his  first  wife  had  been  dead  about  a  year  and 
her  second  husband  had  been  dead  about  the  same time.   John  S's 
son,  David  L. ,  came  from  St.  Louis  to  Hannibal  to  attend  this 
marriage.   They  at  once  took  a  wedding  journey  to  Kentucky  and 
Maryland,  and  took  with  them  Maria  A.  Garrard,  their  stepdaughter, 
and  Charlotte  Field,  their  niece. 

John  S.  owned  at  this  time  in  Newtown,  Maryland,  the  eight 
slaves  above,  and  his  second  wife  owned  five;  making  the  total 
between  them  to  be  thirteen.   The  hiring  out  of  these  slaves 
at  about  $150  a  year  each,  which  amounted  to  about  $2,000  a  year, 
was  substantially  their  sole  income.   John  S.  never  engaged  in 
business  after  his  second  marriage.   Erom  above  income  they 
lived  most  comfortably  in  Hannibal,  and  made  occasional  visits 
to  the  Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

His  daughter,  Sarah  A.  Sturgis,  and  her  husband,  died  in 
Hannibal,  he  in  18  59  and  she  in  1860,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Ella  and  Sally,  the  latter  an  infant.   John  S.  was  their  guardian, 
and  they  lived  with  him. 
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Through  the  freedom  of  their  slaves  on  New  Year's  Day  of 
1863,  by  reason  of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
John  S.  and  his  wife,  after  having  lived  together  for  ten  years, 
happily  and  free  from  financial  embarrassments,  were  practically 
made  penniless,  and  consequently  were  much  distressed. 

He  was  a  staunch  believer  in  State's  Rights  and  other 
Jeffersonian  doctrines,  and  had  freely  used  his  pen  and  voice 
and  money  in  advocating  these  principles,  although  he  had  dond 
no  overt  act  against  the  Federal  Government.   Such  acts,  however, 
had  been  done  by  his  sons,  David  L.  and  John  H. ,  and  because 
thereof  the  latter  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at 
Accomac  Court  House,  Virginia. 

The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  was  being  constructed 
at  this  time,  and  it  becoming  evident  that  the  public  funds 
voted  to  that  end  were  not  being  properly  used,  John  S.  exposed 
the  matter  by  an  article  he  wrote  for  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
papers.   This  aroused  certain  of  the  Eederil  officers  then  in 
power,  and  notably  a  Col.  Heyward,  and  resulted  in  an  order 
being  forthwith  made  by  Brig.  General  Lewis  Merrill  banishing 
John  S.  from  Missouri  and  compelling  him  to  remain  under  arrest, 
although  not  in  prison,  "East  of  Illinois  and  North  of  the  Ohio 
River,"  and  to  take  effect  January  30,  1863,  which  was  thirty 
days  after  the  loss  of  his  slaves  and  those  of  his  wife. 

He  came  at  once  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  remained  until 
that  fall,  when  his  wife  came  on  to  visit  him,  and  they  together 
visited  his  daughter,  Elisabeth  Grace,  at  Newtown,  and  went  from 
there  to  the  home  of  his  son,  Edward  w. ,  in  Baltimore;  not 
returning  to  Hannibal  until  1866,  after  having  been  away  from 
there  three  years. 

Whilst  in  Philadelphia  his  children  visited  him,  and  he  was 
often  entertained  by  his  friends  and  relatives.   This  restriction 
of  his  liberty  however  was  very  grievous  to  him,  and  especially 
so,  as  he  thought  inmost  unjust. 

His  letters  to  his  wife  during  this  period  are  of  the  "old 
school"  type,  lengthy  and  full  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest 
expressions  of  love  for  and  faith  in  her  and  his  children,  and 
of  real  love  and  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

His  staunch  friend,  Judge  Gilchrist  Porter,  a  Union  man, 
secured  the  discharge  of  John  S.  by  applying  to  the  then  Provost 
Marshal  of  Missouri,  who  was  Judge  Porter's  brother-in-law. 
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Iftflfi     ?S  Urn  °f  John   S'     and  hi8  wife   to   Hannibal   in 

Si     ?  I  W6re  ereatly  assisted  financially  by  a  Sift   to   them 
of  about  $1,100,   made  by  Mrs.    W*.    S.    McMaster,   of  Louisiana" 
who  was   a  sister-in-law  of  John   S'B   second  wife?     L°Ul8iana» 

With   this  money  and   the    small   remnant   of    their  other 
property,    John  3/  and  his  wife,   much  encouraged  by  tnel? 

£wT™l8   S°  d^    at   °nce   opened   a  boarding  house   in  Hannibal, 

and   were    succeeding   very  well,    when  his  health,    which  began 
nntf?  i^^i?  b«f°re.    became   yery  feeble,    and  so   continued 
until   his   death  at  Hannibal,    on  May  8,    1867,    at   ":30  A.M.      at 
the  age   of   sixty  years.      He  had  always  been   somewhat  of  an 
epicure,    and  almost  his  only  physical   ailments  had  been  occasional 
attacks   of  acute   indigestion.      This   indigestion   finally  became 
chronic,    and   was    the   cause   of  his   death. 

For  some  months   prior   to   his   death  he  was   aware  of    its 
approach,    and  met   it  with  complete  resignation  and  reliance 
upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour.      Throughout   his  last  sickness   "he 
had  been  kind,    loving  and   affectionate,    and   bore  his   afflictions 
with  perfect  patience  and  rei&gnation, "   and  when  he  realized 
that  he  must   soon  die,    he  often   spoke  of  his   belief    in   the 
Christian   faith  and   the  comfort   it  gaye  him,    and  of   his   hope 
of   salvation   thereby. 

Whilst  he  was   a  member   of  no   church,    his    two  wives  were 
members   of    the   Presbyterian   Church,    and   he  and  his  family 
always   faithfully  attended   this    church.      He  concludes  .several 
of   his  letters   to  my  mother   in   thHese  words:       "May  Godbless 
you  and  your   dear  family  is   the   prayer  of  your  affectionate 
father."     His   ideal  preacher  was   the   late   eminent  Rev.   Moses  D. 
Ho-'ge,    of  Richmond,   Virginia. 

He  had  hoped   that  he  might   die   in  Newtown,    his   beloved 
old  Maryland  home,    and   there   be   buried  near  his  ancestors   and 
dear  ones.      Thinking  that   this  might  sometime   beldone ,    his 
remains  were  placed   in  an  air-tight,   metallic   casket,    and  were 
interred  beside    those  of   his   daughter   Sarah  and   her  husband 
and  other  dear  friends   in   the  private   burial   grounds   in   the 
large   and   beautiful  park,    filled  with  elms   and    Indian  mounds, 
on   the  McMaster  homestead  near  Hannibal. 

His  remains  and   those   of   others   there  were   subsequently  re- 
moved  to    the  Garrard  and  McMaster  plot   in   the  Cemetery   in  Han- 
nibal,   which  is  located  on  one  of   the  highest  bluffs   of   the 
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Mississippi  River.  From  this  site  one  gets  a  most  extensive 
and  inspiring  view,  making  it  truly  a  fitting  spot  after  all 
for  the  resting  place  of  our  dear  one's  ashes. 

Pour  years  after  his  second  marriage  his  son  David  L. 
settled  in  Hannibal,  and  married  Maria  A.  Garrard.   With 
these  her  two  step-children  and  their  large  family,  Elizabeth 
E.,  the  second  wife  of  John  S. ,  resided  thirty-four  years 
namely,  from  the  time  of  John  S's  death  on  May  8,  1867,  until 
her  own  death  of  old  age  on  March  7,  1901,  in  Chicago,  Illinois 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.   During  most  of  these  thirty- 
four  years  she  lived  in  Hannibal  and  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and 
of  late  years  at  Chicago.   She  was  buried  at  Glasgow,  Missouri, 
in  the  plot  belonging  to  the  step- children  with  whom  she  had 
lived  so  long. 

One  of  her  dearest  friends  was  her  cousin,  Esther  Jane 
(Logan)  Miller-Selby,  of  Accomac  County,  Virginia.   They  were 
about  the  same  age  and  died  within  one  week  of  each  other. 

John  S's  second  wife  had  no  children  by  her  second  and 
third  husbands,  and  one  only  by  her  first  husband. 

After  removing  West  in  1836,  she  had  visited  her  friends 
in  the  East  four  times.   Before  she  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  she  united  with  the  Pitts  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  at  Beav- 
er Dams,  Worcester  County,  Maryland,  and  was  ever  thereafter  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.   She  was  a  woman 
of  stately  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  with  a  bright  and 
kindly  eye,  and  soft  voice  and  gentle  manners,  and  always  had 
the  capacity  of  eaPJ4^  winning  friends  and  keeping  them.   Her 
mind  remained,  un^ll/anfew  weeks  of  her  death,  active  and  clear. 
She  wrote  many  letter  with  unusual  fluency  and  clearness,  and 
separated  as  she  wal/much  of  her  life  from  so  many  of  her 
relatives  and  friends  on  her  beloved  Eastern  Shores  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  she  always  kept  in  constant  touch  with  them  by 
letter-writing,  and  was  ever    much  beloved  by  them.   Her 
life  was  truly  one  of  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  and  such  will  be 
our  memory  of  her. 

John  S.  was  a  distinguished  looking  man  of  rather  stalwart 
•tature  and  well  dressed.   He  had  grey  eyes,  an  abundance  of 
dark  brown  hair,  a  smooth  face,  and  generally  wore  a  high  black 
silk  hat  and  black  clothes,  and  seldom  carried  a  cane.   He  was 
slightly  round  shouldered.   His  expression  was  kind  but  firm, 
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and  hie  voice  clear,  attractive  and  fluent.   He  was  a  natural 

leader  in  all  public  matters,  had  a  bright  mind  and  an  honest 

heart,  and  was  preeminently  unselfish,  enthusiastic  and  public- 
spirited. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  still  prevailing  in  the  South, 
he  regiatered  at  hotels  and  marked  his  baggage  simply  as  "John 
S.  Stevenson,  Maryland."   Due  allegiance  to  one's  State  demanded 
this. 

Having/no  financial  embarrassments  until  he  lost  his  slaves 
by  reason  of  the  Civil  War,  he  had  always  been  too  free  and 
liberal  with  his  money,  and  indeed  never  seemed  inclined  or 
able  to  save  any  of  it;  and  he  was  just  as  generous  with  his 
time  and  talents. 

He  wrote  with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  his  penmanship  was 
always,  and  even  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  of  a  small 
and  nearly  perfect  Spencerian  type,  and  almost  like  copperplate 
engraving. 

Because  no  lawyer  was  then  settled  in  Newtown  *  he  wrote 
many  legal  documents  for  the  people  in  that  vicinity,  and  for 
so  doing  it  was  his  custom  to  make  no  charge.  About  the  only 
exception  was  a  certain  lumber  firm  for  whom  he  did  much  work 
of  this  sort.  He  read  and  studied  much  all  his  life,  and  was 
anxious  that  his  children  and  others  should  do  the  same.  He 
often  read  aloud  to  his  family. 

One  of  his  means  to  help  others  and  himself  in  this  direction 
was  to  occasionally  prepare  and  deliver  lectures.   I  have  in  my 
possession  several  such  lectures  written  by  him  and  delivered 
at  Newtown.   Each  one  covers  about  twenty  pages  of  fools-cap 
and  is  beautifullv  penned.   They  treat  chiefly  of  the  education 
and  training  of  children,  and  the  establishment  of  manual  labor 
schools  and  agricultural  societies,  and  such  kindred  topics; 
and  all  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  helpful,  and  especially 
so  to  such  a  primitive  community  as  Newtown  then  was. 

He  was  always  much  interested  and  active  in  politics,  and 
as  an  instance  of  this  and  of  some  of  his  views  as  to  public 
matters  and  of  his  style  of  composition,  I  here  Insert  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Hon.  James  U.  tennis,  then  a 
Representative  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  from  Worcester 
County.   This  letter  is  simply  folded  and  sealed,  as  this  was 
before  the  days  of  the  modern  letter  envelope: 
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Portrait  of  JOHN  SLEMMONS  STEVENSON 


Born  September  16,  1807.   Died  May  °,  1H67. 
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New  Town,  Maryland,  January  16  th,  1845. 
James  U.  Dennis,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:-  I  have  heard  but  little  of  the  doings  of  the 
Legislature  since  your  meeting,  except  the  Governor's  Message, 
which  I  have  read  and-  approved,  the  most  of  it.   Governor  Pratt 
has  embraced  many  species  of  property  as  taxable,  but  I  yet 
think  he  has  failed  to  reach  a  great  amount  of  property  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  which  ought  to  be  taxed.   There  surely  must 
be  more  than  sixty-three  millions  of  property  in  the  City,  and 
I  am  sure  it  can  be  reached  if  the  proper  means  were  used  to 
accomplish  it. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  large  amount  of  property,  held  as 
church  property,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  City  is  now 
exempt.   It  consists  of  lots  of  ground  and  houses  and  lots.   I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Representatives  from  the  Counties 
to  look  well  to  the  equalization  oryftixes.   There  is  but  little 
property  in  the  Counties  but  what  Is  visible,  and  consequently 
but  few  persons  there  escape  being  taxed.   In  case  there  should 
be  a  new  assessment  in  the  State,  would  ithot  be  better  that  one 
of  the  appraisers  from  each  county  should  meet  at  Annapolis 
afger  the  appraisement  and  compare  the  several  appraisements 
from  each  county,  and  equalize  the  valiae    of  the  different 
species  of  property;  for  in  each  county  a  different  standard  of 
valuation  may  be  adopted;  for  instance  a  first  rate  negro  man  may 
be  valued  in  Worcester  at  $300,  in  Somerset  at  $400,  and  in 
6arroll  $200,  a.nd  so  with  other  property;  it  may  be  equal  through- 
out each  county,  but  not  throughout  the  State.   You  will  com- 
prehend me.   I  have  not  the  time  to  be  more  explicit,  and  only 
drop  these  hints  to  assist  you  in  case  they  have  not  occurred 
to  you.   I  think  the  Governor  insists  too  strongly  upon  increas- 
ing the  Executive  arm.   I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  Executive  any 
more  power  than  he  can  barely  get  along  with.   I  am  a  Whig  and 
therefore  oppoae  power.   I  have  seen  Levi  Long  and  he  does  not 
like  the  losing  of  his  office,  but  don't  say  a  great  deal  about 
it.   I  was  surprised  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  L.J.M.P.B.  was  an 
applicant  for  office.   If  he  had  claims   on  the  party  I  did  not 
know  of  it,  and  did  not  expect  he  would  even  think  of  such  a 
thing.   But  nothing  is  too  strange. 

I  did  intend  feaying  something  to  you  before  you  left  the 
County  on  the  subject  of  Lotteries.   It  is  now  against  the  Con- 
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stitution  to  originate  any  new  Lottery  scheme,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  make  an  effort  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish Lotteries  for  any  improvements  in  the  State.   For  instance 
there  is  a  large  body  of  land  in  Somerset  County  that  wants 
draining,  and  from  the  inability  of  some,  and  the  indifference 
of  others,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  it  never  can  be  drained 
unless  we  can  have  some  general  system  by  which  it  can  bd  accom- 
plished without  fcaxing  the  people  of  the  State  or  County  directly, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  way  it  can  be  so  easily  accomplished 
as  by  a  Lottery  scheme.   We  already  have  Lotteries  from  other 
States  sold  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  the  Governor  has 
proposed  a  tax  on  lottery  tickets,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
not  have  them  of  our  own.   Please  to  name  this  to  our  delegation 
and  also  to  the  Somerset  delegates.   I  think  they  will  concur 
with  me  on  the  subject. 

to 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  writtenyGov.  Pratt  in  relation 
to  the  appointments  for  this  district,  but  as  there  are  but  few 
alterations,  I  will  beg  you  to  speak  to  the  Governor,  and  have 
them  made:   First,  strike  out  Peter  J.  Burnett,  to  whom  there  is 
strong  opposition  and  who  intends  or  has  left  the  State;  also 
Isaac  R.  Jones.   He  was  appointed  last  year  on  the  recommendation 
of  some  person  out  of  our  district  and  not  by  the  Committee.   He 
is  a  Locofo  and  is  sometimes  deranged.   Reappoint  Francis  Mezjfcick, 
William  J.  Aydelotte  and  Kendal  B.  Davis,  District  Court.   Single 
Justices:  James  Murray,  McKinney  Smack,  William  H.  Marshall, 
Major  G.  Holland,  Barnabas  Taylor,  Joshua  A.  Tar  and  Samuel 
Jones.   I  believe  these  are  all  of  the  appointments  made  last 
year  except  Peter  J.  Burnett  and  Isaac  R.  Jones.   If  there  are 
any  others  have  them  continued.  You  will  also  have  Thomas  H. 
Jones  at  Girdletree  Hill,  and  Joshua  I.  F.  Townsend  (Frank  Town- 
send  he  is  called),  or  James  Feddeman  or  both.   I  have  thought 
some  person  near  the  line  of  Virginia  ought  to  be  appointed  and 
will  leave  it  with  you,  either  to  have  Mr.  Feddeman  or  Mr. 
Townsend  appointed,  or  both  if  you  prefer. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  intended  and  am  not  through, 
but  most  close  as  I  am  in  haste.  You  must  excuse  the  brief 
manner  I  have  written  you.   Give  my  respects  to  all  my  friends 
in  Annapolis.   Write  soon. 

Respectfully, 

J.  S.  STEVENSON. 
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He  often  wrote  upon  political  topics  for  local  newspapers 
and  composed  many  political  poems-  one  of  which,  in  criticism 
of  the  late  Ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  upon  his 
desertion  of  the  Whigs,  was  very  popularard  used  with  telling 
effect.   It  was  a  parody  on  the  song  of  "Old  Virginia  Shore." 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  day,  and  still  popular 
in  many  places  in  the  South  and  West,  he  often  at  political 
gatherings  sang  political  songs  and  played  on  his  violin.   He 
and  my  unule,  the  late  Samuel  Schoolfield  McMaster,  led  the 
Newtown  Glee  Club  during  the  Harrison  and  Clay  campaign,  and  a 
notable  old  lady  said  of  them  then  That  they  were  "a  handsome 
couple."   He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  a  mild  Democrat. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  at  Snow  Hill  and  association 
there  with  some  of  the  leading  public  speakers,  cultivated  a 
love  and  talent  for  debate  and  stump  speaking,  and  made  good  use 
of  it  during  many  politicalcampaigns  and  in  the  village  debating 
societies.   He  was  an  impressive  and  forcible  speaker.   His 
manner  was  magnetic  and  persuasive,  and  he  was  open  and  candid 
and  retained  the  respect  of  his  opponents. 

Although  after  leaving  Snow  Hill  he  gave  up  for  profit  his 
trade  as  jeweller  and  watchmaker,  he  always  kept  his  tools 
connected  with  these  trades  and  had  a  suitable  room  fitted  up 
in  his  home  for  their  use,  and  frequently  used  them  in  a  practical 
way  for  himself  and  others  of  his  family,  and  often,  but  without 
charge,  for  certain  others.   This  was  his  principal  pastime. 
He  engraved  names  and  designs  upon  silver  and  gold  and  wood,  and 
drew  pencil  sketches,  and  cut  silhouettes,  and  painted  political 
banners  and  portraits.   Two  of  these  portraits  of  his  first 
wife  and  himself  are  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  my  mother.   He 
was  also  expert  in  the  use  of  cabinet-makers1  tools,  and  often 
made  various  articles  of  furniture  for  his  own  use,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.   It  seemed  as  if  he  could  make  almost 
anything  with  his  tools,  and  if  necessary  make  the  tools  also. 
His  other  pastimes  were  the  raising  of  flowers,  fancy  agriculture, 
walking,  horseback-riding,  and  inventing  various  mechanical 
contrivances.   He  cared  very  little  for  games  or  hunting  or 
fishing. 

He  invented  but  never  patened:  (l)  the  appliance,  ever 
afterwards  used,  for  propelling  ferry  boats  across  the  Pocomoke 
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River;  (2)  a  butter  chum;  (3)  a  saugage  chopper,  now  universally 
used;  (4)  a  means  of  curing  and  preserving  certain  food  products; 
15)  various  farming  utensils.  Like  most  men  of  this  inventive 
talent  he  thought  there  was  a  fortune  to  be  made  out  of  some  of 
the  above  inventions  if  he  could  have  them  properly  financed. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  secure  wealth  in  this  way  more  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  children  than  for  himself,  and  one  of  his  last 
expressed  hopes  wa£9tfiat  one  of  his  children  might  succeed  in 
capitalizing  these  enterprises. 

Whilst  he  was  the  leading  merchant  of  his  day  in  Newtown 
and  sold  many  goods,  he  was  so  generous  that  he  did  a  large 
credit  business,  and  thereby  lost  much  money.   He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  &  railroad  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  of  similar  great  undertakings  which  have  since 
been  successfully  accomplished. 

In  Murray's  History  of  Newtown  it  is  among  other  things 
said  of  him: 

"Mr.  Stevenson  was  very  popular;  indeed  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  place  in  his  day;  he  see ned  to  seek  more  the 
public  good  than  his  own  emolument. 

"He  was  quite  a  mechanical  genius;  could  construct  almost 
any  a~riculturfcl  implement  that  would  make  labor  easier,  and  in 
this  direction  he  was  much  sought  after. 

"In  1833  he  conceived  the  idea  of  stretching  a  rope  across 
the  river  at  Stevens'  ferry,  by  which  the  propulsion  of  the  ferry 
boat  was  conducted  with  greater  ease. 

"Before  this  event  the  boat  was  propelled  by  oars,  which 
mode  of  crossing  in  stormy  weather  was  attended  with  great 
danger. 

"He  had  a  high  sense  of  moral  rectitude;  was  strictly  honest 
in  his  dealings;  was  a  warm  friend;  and  out-spoken  and  uncompro- 
mising in  his  denunciations  of  those  he  conceived  to  be  in  the 
wrong . " 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  securing  better  school  privileg- 
es for  the  children  of  Newtown,  and  was  more  active  in  this  di- 
rection than  SffiSt   his  fellow  townsmen.   He  organized  the  first 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  County,  and  introduced  many  improve- 
ments in  this  direction,  notably  the  use  of  lime  and  clover  as  a 
aeons  of  improving     land,  and  the  planting  of  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees.   His  planting  of  trees  in  the  school  yard  was 
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done  in  a  manner  which  foreshadowed  the  establishment  of  Arbor 

Although  by  nature  quick,  impulsive  and  fearless,  he  was 
generally  self-possessed,  and  controlled  himself  well.   His 
politeness,  respectfulness,  kindness,  tenderness  and  unselfish- 
ness were  pronounced,  and  his  commands,  though   Pleasantly  given, 
were  promptly  obeyed.   He  was  fond  of  children  ana  did  just  the 
things  which  made  them  all  love  him.   His  supply  of  toys  and 
choice  candy  for  them  seemed  inexhaustible.   He  played  many 
practical  jokes  on  certain  persons,  but  never  in  a  way  to  give 
offence.   He  was  anxious  that  his  children  should  have  every 
advantage  that  he  could  give  them.   He  and  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
McMaster,  were  so  alike  in  their  public  spirit,  and  in  so  many 
other  ways,  that  they  always  entertained  the  highest  regard  and 
admiration  for  each  other. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  some  memorial  of  him  in  his 
native  place,  and  his  wish  in  this  respect  somewhat  fulfilled, 
his  first  wife's  name  and  his  own  and  the  dates  of  their  births 
and  deaths  have  been  inscribed  on  the  large  granite  stone  in 
the  center  of  the  McMaster  plot  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  at 
Pocomoke  City,  and  among  certain  Memorial  Pictures  in  the  High 
School  of  this  place  is  a  large  one  of  a  Lion  in  dignified  and 
restful  repose,  upon  the  frame  of  which  is  a  tablet  bearing 
this  inscription:  "In  memory  of  John  Slemmons  Stevenson,  1807- 
1867."   In  several  respects  this  is  a  suggestive  and  suitable 
memorial. 

His  talent  for  sketching,  engraving  and  painting  has  de- 
scended in  a  marked  degree,  as  well  as  his  love  for  flowers, 
and  inclination  to  write  and  speak  concerning  matters  of 
public  interest. 

One  of  his  grandchildren,  now  deceased,  became  a  magazine 
writer  and  an  editor  of  a  paper  for  the  discussion  of  social 
and  economical  problems;  two  others  are  florists;  two  others 
lawyers;  others  are  merchants,  and  fceachers,  and  several  others 
haye  adopted  as  their  profession  drawing,  designing,  sketching, 
engraving  and  painting. 

Of  this  last  class  his  grandchild  and  namesake,  John  S.  (2d), 
(son  of  Edward  W.  ) ,  inherited  John  S*s  engraving  tools,  and 
although  he  died  in  early  manhood  from  too  zealous  work  at  his 
profession  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  responsible  and 
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lucrative  position  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  addition  to  his  designing  and  engraving 
forthis  Company,  had  painted  many  water  colors  of  high  merit. 
He  also  left  a  eon,  John  S.  (3d),  now  nearing  his  majority,   who 
gives  promise  of  being  able  to  follow  his  father  and  grand- 
father along  the  lines  above. 

Another  grandchild  has  made  drawings  of  sufficient  merit 
to  be  painted  in  colors  on  the  middle  pagee  of  one  of  the  leading 
papers  in  New  York  City,  and  is  now  one  of  ohe  designers  for 
another  widely  known  illustrated  paper;  and  another  grandchild 
was,  until  her  recent  marriage,  filling  the  chair  of  sketching 
and  painting  in  one  of  our  American  Colleges. 

A  large  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  beloved  subject 
of  this  sketch  are  now  living  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  instances  far  apart;  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  to  these  and  theirs,  above  all  others,  this  brief  sketch 
may  recall  dear  and  pleasant  memories,  and  otherwise  prove  of 
lasting  interest  and  value. 

JERSEY7CITY,  N.J.  ,  July  4,  1902. 
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